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courtesy E. |. Dupont de Nemours project by Peter Hunt 


. . . Want to re-create old things? 


It's easy to do, this Peter Hunt technique for transforming attic junk and discards into 
things of handsome utility. You'll find this famous craftsman’s working secrets in DESIGN 
TECHNICS, one of America’s most popular, low-priced handbooks for teachers and art- 
hobbyists. Forty art and handcraft media are explored in its fully illustrated pages, pre- 
pared by outstanding professionals for rapid understanding and instant application. New 


teachers will find it a gold mine of practical ideas. 


“DESIGN 


THE “TEACHER-PROVED” HANDBOOK OF ART PROCEDURES 


SCRATCHBOARD- AIRBRUSH WATERCOLOR’ COLLAGE SILKSCREEN TEMPERA 
PENCIL PAINTING PASTELS LITHOGRAPHY GLASS & CHINA PAINTING 
CUT PAPER AMATHOGRAPHY HELIOPRINTS BATIK CONTOUR DRAWING ART 
LINOLEUM BLOCKS 3-DSKETCHING WOODCUTS PEN & INK PAPER MACHE 
MEZZOTINT FREE BRUSH CHARCOAL FINGER PAINTING MONOPRINTING 
COUNTERCHANGE PHOTOMONTAGE PETER HUNT STYLE DECORATING DRYPOINT 


Order now at the low, low price 


$2.25 per copy 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 337 SOUTH HIGH COLUMBUS, O. 


A HANDBOOK OF FORTY ART PROCEDURES 
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THE LATEST FINDINGS ON TEACHER SALARIES: — 

The American Federation of Teachers just conducted a survey to 
find out who pays what to educators. They turned up some eye- 
openers, pointing up the inequities governed by geographic location. 
In Fayetteville, Ark., a starting teacher at the elementary or high 
school level with a B.A. degree earns $2000 a year. The same 
teacher in East Chicago, Ind., would get $4674. (After six years 
on the job, the Fayetteville educator could expect to up his salary 
to $2500 and probably that would remain the ceiling.) . . . In 
Long Beach, N. Y., a teacher with sixteen years experience would 
receive $7900 if he never bothered to up his status beyond the same 
BA he started with. This would jump six hundred dollars annually 
by going on to a Master’s, and twice that with a PhD. ... The 
same teacher back in Arkansas with a Master’s, after eleven years 
in the classroom, could expect no higher than $2770. A difference 
of 400% for the same qualifications. Fayetteville, by the way, holds 
the dubious distinction of paying rock-bottom in the nation. 


ene FOR THE DAY: 


“Through the centuries, controversy has been the servant of educa- 
tion. There can be no education without controversy.” (H. Rowan 
Gaither, Jr., Chairman of the Trustees, The Ford Foundation.) . 
“Gifted children need to be alone a lot of the time, for thought 
can be their best friend.” (John Hersey, author, following a study 
of gifted child school programs. ) 


SOMETHING NEW DEPT.: 


Those who attended the NAEA Convention in Los Angeles, last 
spring, were introduced to a versatile material called: Anchor 
Dough, which was used to hang exhibit pieces, posters, etc. It 
is a white silicon product that eliminates the use of thumb tacks, 
staples and pins in the classroom. No muss, no danger and com- 
pletely reusable. Want a sample? Write: Anchor Dough, P. O. 
30x 2056, Riverside, Calif. Another handy improvement for 
the artist is the Minute-Mount, a dustproot, waterproof and un- 
breakable plastic and masonite unit that comes with a reversible 
mat (white and grey) and is simplicity itself for framing valuable 
pictures or watercolors. Comes in various sizes. Keeps artwork 
clearly visible but always protected. Change your subject matter 
in a minute. Illustrated booklet without charge. Write to: Instru- 
photo Corp., 202 W. 40th St.. N.Y.¢ 


FREE FOOD FROM UNCLE SAM: One in every ten Americans receives 
free food from the Federal Government. About 80% of these are 
school children. 


WHAT INVALID VETERANS STUDY AND READ: \.A. patients are no 
idlers. They read six times as many books as the general public. 
How does art stack up in their present interests? In the non-fiction 
category it is at the bottom of the list. Probable reason: little vica- 
rious pleasure for confined people. Advice to art book publishers 
and art materials manufacturers: promote to them with more pro- 
fessional information and less esoteric double-talk. Preference in 
taste leans toward less by-the-numbers kits and more. .professioni il 
but simplified medium. They don’t like books or materials requiring 
complex preparations, phy sical labor in setting up to do the work or 
those publications discussing theory. On art their preference goes to 
landscapes, behind-the-scenes sketching, pen and pencil art (or simi- 
lar techniques that can be done from bed or wheelchair.) In all read- 
ing materials, non-fiction leads, with western stories at the head of 
the class. (Sports stories are far behind any other non-fiction cate- 
gory.) 


WANT TO SILVER PLATE COPPER? [ook into the new, non-electrical 
method developed in liquid form which can be easily brushed onto 
copper jewelry, enameled items and any object with a copper base. 
The tradename: “Sil-plate.” For full data write: Copper Shop, Dept. 
184, 2185 E. 14th, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CHURCH ART CONTEST: 
Grace Cathedral of San Francisco is sponsoring an exhibition of 
contemporary church art. Open to all U. S. artists with $400 in 
purchase prizes. Media: paintings, drawings, sculpture, crafts, 
jewelry, textiles, stained glass. Purpose of show: to develop eccle- 
siastical art that is contemporary with our times and completely 
original in concept. For details write: Registrar, Church Art 
Today, 1055 Taylor St., San Francisco 8 Winners announced 
December 1. 

continued on page 5 


THE JOURNAL OF 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


4 Regional and National News in Art and Education 


Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 


4 Association affairs. 


* 


Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


Sesued Free 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$2.00 Per Year 


we 


the national ART EDUCATION association 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Everything For Enameling 


LOW COST KILN for beginner or professional. Fires pieces 
up to 438” diameter and | 2” high. It reaches enameling 
temperature quickly and maintains it constantly. All parts 
are easily replaced at nominal cost. 


_NEW BY THOMPSON ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS. A su- 
perior decorating medium for painting designs over enamel 
| base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk form. 


ENAMELS. ‘Complete line of enamel colors including Opal- 
escents. 
METALS. All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver 
plated steel which requires no pre-cleaning. 
FINDINGS. For cuff links, ear rings, brooches, etc., and all 
types of chain in copper and brass. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. Write for your copy of our 
new catalog illustrating our compiete line. Includes 
helpful hints and projects on enameling. Dept. D 


-ThomasC.ThompsonCo. 


Deerfield Road: Highland Pork, I). 
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GRUMBACHER 


SUGGESTS SERIES... 


aw 


FINEST QUALITY EXTRA- 
SELECTED PURE RED SABLE 


@ Brush control is as much the re- 


sponsibility of the manufacturer as 
a of the artist. Control in the selec- {4 
tion of the hair; the cleaning, i 
if sorting, combing, baking of the i 
i 
sable; the proper cupping, shap- 
i ing, tying and setting of the i 
i hair; control in selection of |; 
the shaped ‘proper balance’ 
hard-wood albata handles 
i and crimping of the rust- |), 
proof, seamless ferrules. 
MEASIEST 
TO CONTROL 
if 
i} 
Hi 
} Fine hair lines or large washes... Hi 
iI the brush you control so perfectly 
i had ‘control’ built into it by i 
GRUMBACHER 


INC. 


476 West 34th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


Prices slightly higher in foreign countries 
and where freight is a factor. 


Architecture of the Future 


critic predicts architecture will soon 
return to “grand style” of last century 


An architectural historian has signalled for a_ revolt 
against “modern” architecture. 

Henry Hope Reed, Jr., says “‘scrubbed and unadorned 
structures of glass and steel” have lost their “novelty and 
shock value.” 

It is time, he says, for the emergence of a ‘new archi- 
tecture, better suited to our temperament, an architecture 
of plenty, not of scarcity, conceived in the grand manner.” 

Reed says modern architecture became widespread 1n 
the 1930s as part of a “revolt against the exuberance of the 
previous generation.” Hard times invited a certain earnest- 
ness which found reinforcement in Thorstein Veblen’s tech- 
nocratic ideas, which included the notion that decorated 
buildings were samples of “conspicuous consumption.” 


At the same time, Reed continues, certain architects 
thought they had discovered the secret of art in the un- 
adorned and the abstract. He adds: “But Modern has 
been with us a long time now, more than thirty years, and 
since the second world war an architecture which properly 
belonged to the mood of the 1930s has sprung up like so 
many identical glass boxes along our city streets. As a style 
it palls and architects who now call themselves Modern 
will come to see their work derided and replaced. 


“There will, of course, be high blood pressure over 
the change. The rebels of yesteryear are now as safely 
ensconced in the key positions in museums, schools, archi- 
tectural firms, and magazines as were the people they drove 
out, and they will not abdicate by choice. They have created 
an academy of their own, far more rigid and orthodox than 
the old classical academy. They have reinterpreted archi- 
tectural history to fit their taste, giving emphasis to that 
part of our past which by their lights lead up to the Modern, 
and they are afraid of the masterpieces and monuments 
of other styles.” 

Reed contends “we no longer live in a world of scarce 
materials and financial distress but a world of expanding 
plenty, and there is need for an architecture which offers 
more than the functional, which reflects some of the joy of 
this life.” 

He adds that architecture should return to the classical 
forms and that the decorative arts—sculpture, murals, and 
wrought iron—should be brought back. 


The new architecture, he concludes, might be called 
“The Grand Design.” 4 


Want to do a cover painting? 


In the next issue of DESIGN we will an- 
nounce a unique opportunity for readers 
of this magazine—a chance to have your 
painting reproduced in full color on our 
front cover! Many cash awards, profes- 
sional painting kits and a scholarship to 
one of America’s outstanding art schools 
will be offered. Full details in the No- 
vember-December issue. 
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continue from page 3 


FIBER, CLAY & METAL COMPETITION: sy \ / Ic . E 
Open to all American craftsmen in ceramics, \ eaving, metal, jewelry, aCerco OL ie 


textiles and enamels. $1500 in prizes. Write for 
details and entry form at once, to: St. Paul Gallery, 476 Summit 

St., St. Paul 2, Minn. a al challenge 
WHO WRITES TEXTBOOKS AND HOW? am 
Thinking of earning extra cash by turning author of a text? Most a new book by Leonard Brooks ae 
teachers yearn for the easy royalties and chance to put their ideas 2 
into print. What are your chances? Some answers by McGraw A noteworthy addition to the near-professional’s i 
Hill, leading publishers in this field: ; ' is 
Ilementary textbooks: usually written by a team of authors, with library of technique in the watercolor medium. While >, 
the publisher and editor doing most of the actual sorting and com- written expressly for the beginner, it is ideal 

piling. Actually, there is no such thing as an elementary textbook ; 

for the use of teachers at the high school and the 

High school textbooks: the project 1s usually conceived by the pub- college level. Invaluable coyerage in handling 

lisher who recruits a qualified authority in education to do the mn. * 
writing. Few high school books are submitted cold. the often-frustrating problems in landscape, seascape * 
College textbooks: a wide open field with plenty of freedom. The and still life painting. Profusely illustrated i 
author does the project on his own, with little or no assistance ; 
from the publisher. with full color and monochrome examples. Certain to 

Concerning art in textbooks: Illustrations, art and color are the rank high on any list of usable art texts. 3 
editor's biggest headaches. Surveyed opinions among publishers 
indicate that the most criticized points concern “too rudimentary i 
art’, with “garish use of color” and complete lack of imagination retail price $12.50 & 
in selecting pt one Far too many photos of the Statue ot vas 
Liberty at dusk, Texas oil wells, New England villages with steeples, (reviewed in this issue) ‘ 


Johnny and his dog. Plenty ot room for qualified, imaginative artists 


0 work with textbook authors, integrating artwork he text, ea 


When Congress killed the School Construction bill last July, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wept few bitter tears. His original requests were 
so watered down and altered as to make them unworthy of acceptance | 
in his mind. His comment: “I am getting to the point where | can't 
be too enthusiastic about something I think is likely to fasten a 
sort of albatross around the neck of the Federal Government.” 
Translation: the altered bill (defeated in the House, 208-205) was 
far too broad an invitation to individual states to dip their hands ‘ #,; ADVERTISING ART e ILLUSTRATION 
up to the‘’elbow in the Federal treasury, for aid. The President's : sie 6300 EUCLID AVENUE 
parting comment on the matter: “Ill tell you this: | will have AS 


another bill ready for the next session of Congress. Se Cleveland’ s 


OO ART 


GRUMBACHER 


The first and only NON-SHRIVELLING, SAFE, PERMANENT transparentizer 
and glazing medium of tubed oil color consistency. 


Beware of danger- 


ous imitations. 


Insist on genuine 
Gel. Do not accept 


inferior substitutes. 


Chemically inert and compatible with all artists’ oil colors, GEL makes opaque 
colors transparent without ‘‘thinning’’, lowering brilliance. GEL retains all 

60 arge size 
the relief-like quality of the painting stroke. ¢ studio tube 


M. GRUMBACHER rnc. 


482 W. 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


476 West 34th Street New York 1, N. Y. 


Prices slightly higher in foreign countries and where freight is a factor. 


EISENHOWER & THE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION BILL: es 
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iT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal, 
you can make sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 
are strong and permanent; may 

carved, filed and sanded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


at leading dealers. Send 10c for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-metal”’. 

the sculp-metal company 
701-C Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


COMMERCIAL 


Fashion lilustration, Phetography & Interior Decoration—Professiona! 


se training. Individual advancement. Co-educational G.I. training available 
We: Attractive residence for out-of-town girls on Lake Shore Drive. Enter 
<9 (etoher 7; November 4. Write Office of Registrar. Rm. 542 Specify course 
RAY-VOGUE SCHOOLS 
750 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11 
A WATER COLOR PAPER 
és Watchung 5°1 & 583 .. . high quality water color paper 


designed and priced especially for the student. 
*: An eager water color surface especially 
Boh suited for freedom of washes. Sparkling 
| textures and coler luminosity. 
: Available in sheets, pads and blocks in 
BB1 (702 wt) and 533 (1402 wt.). 
Write for free sample. 


bienfang paper co., ime. 


metuchen, n. 


4a 


“Precious stones for precious little 


cd WE invite you to select quality stones 
& from one of our colorful approval ship- 
ments. They are specially selected ac- 
cording to your request, but do not 
: obligate you to any purchase. You may 
~ receive different selections as often as you wish and hold 
them for a full 30 days. 


Bs All stones are cut in our own overseas shop with you 
: in mind. Supplying schools and craftsmen is our business. 
For better buys in stones and unequaled service, write to: 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 
fs 417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


HERE AT LAST! 
The Big Jewelcraft Catalog: 


Packed with facts and lore on semipreci- 
ovs gems. Valuable hints on jewelry 
making and creative designing. All the 
facts you will need to start working in 
this distinctive medium, plus vivid de- 
scriptions of hundreds of gem stones, cu- 
riosa, findings, tools and materials. A 
veritable treasury for craftsmen. We've 
got everything from exotic rare woods to 
elephant tusks! Send 25c¢ today for this 
wonderful catalog—and come visit us 
when you're in Greenwich Village. 


SAM KRAMER STUDIO 


Dept. D 29 West 8th Street New York City 11, N. Y. 


What's 


on your mind? 


a column of ideas and information for the art teacher 


MOTION PICTURES FOR YOUR CLASS: 


In larger city high schools, the art budget usually will permit 
for rental of a prejector if the school doesn’t have its own. Motion 
pictures can then be rented or loaned without charge from many 
sources, (i.e., government bureaus, public libraries, business firms. ) 
We try to arrange for at least three such films each semester. 
Our Board of Education provides an audio-visual bureau and they 
are responsible for our needs. In smaller schools, the teacher can 
often borrow the equipment from a library or the local art museum, 
public relations department of a department store or a civic-minded 
individual. 

Films hold attention. They bring into a classroom a_ sense 
of additional authority, supplementing that which the art teacher 
has already discussed. There are excellent movies on pottery, color 
and clay projects, watercolor, oil painting technique, Renaissance 
art, contemporary art and many other fascinating subjects appro- 
priate to the teaching program. [Fees to schools are modest and 
when you can’t find even a modest appropriation, consult local firms 
and organizations in your state capital for assistance, or advice. 
Silent or sound—include movies in your plans next fall. 


GOOD TASTE AND TEEN AGERS: 


Despite our tremendously improved standard of living this past 
decade or more, the sense of good taste in art and its allied environ- 
ment has remained at a low ebb. This is particularly noticeable 
when we look at the furnishings, clothing and pictures which Mr. 
and Mrs. America buy for their own use. The problem, thus, is 
basically our own fault, not the fault of our children. We surround 
them with bad taste at home; moreover, this is often carried right 
into the classroom by teachers. Discerning educators tackle the 
problem by exposing their charges to quality in art, by dressing 
properly themselves and by constantly discussing and showing 
examples of well designed articles. My students take field trips 

not only to museums and galleries, but also to shows where well- 
executed display is featured and where clothing of varying types 
can be seen and compared. I personally strive to make them aware 
of the difference between superficial ornateness and restrained design. 
Kemember, you will be dealing with young people of varying back- 
grounds and financial status. It is up to you to point out the 
positive qualities of good taste, rather than by ridiculing negative 
features. A good teacher is less a critic and more a diplomatic 
guide to better things in living. 

One lesson I always include in my early program each fall 
goes along these lines : 

Teenagers coming up from the junior high school level are 
accustomed to filling 1 in colors on a design assignment in the childish 
way which carries over from pre-high school days. They go 
literal and often over-decorative. I let them do their first design 
without preamble, then we discuss this work. “Stop and _ listen,” 
is my first comment. “We'll now do our first real assignment 
from this stepping off point. You see before you your present way 
of designing. Now that we are in high school, we are ready to 
think more maturely. If we simply stand still and continue in the 
same old way, we stop growing.” This is a definite challenge. 
Bear in mind, we have not criticized their work, only had them 
create an example which can be filed away and then compared to 
their later work. I never minimize the importance of enjoying the 
ornate itself—this is a human psychological need inherent in all 
people. We like the ornate because it is an escape from grey 
monotony. What is needed is to simply avoid ornateness which ends 
up as empty decoration, rather than well organized design. Over- 
abundance will gradually be supplanted by restraint as the individual 
matures. It is up to the teacher to open his student’s eyes to 
awareness, not to sandbag young people into substituting one 
sterile form of art appreciation for another. A change in thinking 
patterns is often tor the better; only by experimenting can one 
grow. Stress imaginaticn, awareness and selection, then, as the 
fall term progresses, you will be amazed at how much the young 
artist's work and viewpoint of what is good taste will have changed. 


address all correspondence to AMALIA DI DONATO 
Wm. Howard Taft High School, 240 E. 172nd St., N. Y. C. 57 
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Fear of The Unknown .. . 


Ficvr of the different is the greatest enemy to progress. This 
simple fact lays at the root of most of mankind's ills. What we do 
not understand we are afraid of. To justify our fear we build a steel 
wall around change. 


In our affairs with other human beings this leads to bigotry ; 
when it becomes involved with education or creative art, the fear of 
the different invites a static condition. And in art, unwillingness to 
experiment is the beginning of the end. 

Today, it is fashionable to label anything which is not familiar, 
“communistic.” This is a recognized bad word. It is the favorite 
word of people with closed minds. It would be politic to say that, 
of course, none of our readers has a closed mind. But it would not 
be true. 


A short time back, DESIGN published the story of a priest 
whose creative bent found its outlet in exploring contemporary means 
of sculpturing religious symbols and personalities. His work was 
bold, forthright and—-different. It was, in vulgar usage, what might 
be categorized as “modern art.” An irate reader rushed a letter ot 
stern disapproval. ““The work of this priest is infiltrated with 
communistic leanings,’ was the general theme of his harangue. 
Because everyone is entitled to his opinion, we do not criticize the 
statement, nor even the vitriol with which it was written. But we 
do point out the tendency to use catch phrases as a general mask for 
ignorance. 


educators too are often guilty of ostrich tactics. hey hew to 
the traditional, fearful—and sometimes with good reason—of striking 
out in new directions. So mindful of the possibility of chastiSement 
by their superiors have they become, that they teach only what has 
heen taught last vear—and the year before. 


This fall, thousands of young educators will have their baptism 
of fire. Into their hands—well equipped or not—1is entrusted the 
shaping of the minds of our young citizens. [In a subject like art, 
with its many intangibles, the traditional may be sate sledding, but 
it scarcely leads to progress. Art is a vital force that, more than any 
other subject taught, can be put to instant and continuing use. It 
influences the esthetic and physical quality of the homes we live in, 
the clothing we wear, the appearance of the books and newspapers 
we read, the homeliest article we handle. To squeeze shut the arteries 
of experimentation in creative art is to atrophy progress. That is 
why no open-minded person can dismiss the sincere efforts of other 
creative individuals as “meaningless trash’, or “‘communistic’, or 
by any other catch-phrase, until he understands what the artist is 
attempting. Not all experiments are successful, but by their very 
fact of leading to a blind alley that failure proves profitable to 
progress. The blind alley has been explored and can then be shut 
off. Eventually, in any given number of fruitless experiments, some- 
thing of value will be achieved. 

And this is the worth of dissatisfaction with the static. \We 


need bold experimentors. From their efforts comes ultimate achieve- 
ment and new hallmarks in progress. 4 — G. ALAN TURNER 


creative art magazine 


THIS ISSUE’S COVER: vagabonding their way thru New England, four 


members of Design’s staff found ways and means to stretch a dollar and live in 
veritable luxury at the same time. Their art odyssey is described on page 15 of this 
issue. Cover paintings are by Ralph Owen, using an Ovi-8 Prang watercolor set 


and a few bottles of illustrator’s dyes. 4 


VOLUME 59, NO. ! 


g. alan turner, editor 
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Quite possibly 
the most usable volume 
available for people in 
the commercial art field 


An official publication of the Art Directors Club of 
N. Y., with outstanding members contributing the 
behind-the-scenes methods of successful operation in 
advertising and art agencies, display design, the 
graphics, department store media planning and dozens 
of special situations. A $15.00 list price, available to 
Design Magazine readers at a professional rate. (See 
review section, this issue.) 


HASTINGS HOUSE, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. C. 


“MOSAICS: 
Hobby and Art” 


by Edwin Hendrickson 


The long-needed book on 
America’s fastest growing 
growing handcraft. A prac- 
tical volume for the 
teacher and student who 
wants to explore this cen- 
tries-old art form and turn 
it to functional use. 


Budget priced at only 


$3.50 


‘may be ordered thru Design 
Magazine's Book Service Depart- 
ment) 


HILL & WANG, PUBLISHERS N. Y. C. 


Enameling 
on precious 
metals 


shopworn heirlooms can 
be brought back to new 
functional beauty 


EXAMELING on precious metals may seem beyond 
the normal means of the average craftsman or school crait 
department, but there are many opportunities to work upon 
already existing objects in the household or on outdated 
personal jewelry. At the invitation of Design Magazine, 
the skilled technicians of the Research Department at 
Thomas C. Thompson Co. have compiled detailed instruc- 
tions for enameling on gold and silver. Their findings: 


Enameling on silver 


A great deal depends on the thickness of the metal and its 
condition. Quite often a piece of silver has considerable 
temper in it. This is sometimes called “Fire.” These pieces 
are usually annealed two or three times to “draw the fire,” 
or the temper. Annealing is done by heating the piece to 
about 1200° F. and allowing to cool to room temperature. 
The process is repeated at least once and sometimes twice. 
Silver is a harder metal than copper and when made into 
shapes tends to move, or warp, in the enameling process 
more than does copper. Consequently one must be careful 
about the forming of the metal and the lines or design of 
the article to be made. For instance, sharp corners on boxes 
are troublesoine. 


Silver to be satisfactory for enameling sheuld be white 
and shiny. This is especially important when transparent 
enamels are used. After annealing, one can use the acid 
cleaning an effective method of preparation. You can also 
dip a stiff bristled brush, such as a tooth brush, in water 
and then in baking soda and brush vigorously until a satis- 
factory surface is obtained. 


Enamels that are used on copper are also suitable for 
silver. The usual exceptions are most transparent reds and 
purples and fluxes or glazes. In these instances, the piece 
is enameled first with a special flux or glaze for silver. This 
gives a brilliant white background. Then the reds-purples 
—decorations, etc. are applied on the flux which acts as an 
underglaze. Flux or glaze is also used as an overglaze to 
protect painting, or decorations and also give the appearance 
of depth. This procedure is often used in making of vanity 
cases, jewel boxes, etc. 

Silver electro plate and silver rolled plate or silver filled 
pieces are not usually annealed because the base metal is 
copper, iron, steel, or stainless steel. The less heating of 
plated pieces the better. Not all rolled plate or silver plate 
pieces are suitable for enameling. Care should be taken 
to specify pieces suitable for hard or porcelain enameling. 


Kiln firing of silver and silver plate is usually done at 
about 1300° F. The time in the kiln depends upon the 
size and thickness of the piece, type of planch used, ete. If 
several firings are to be made, it is advisable to under-fire 
the first coat. That is, the enamel is not fired to a smooth 
finish, but rather to a slightly wavy surface. This coat 
will smooth out in later firings. 

continued on page 41 
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Something old 
that is always new 


a statement of purpose 
to the art educators of America 


T HE start of this magazine’s fifty-ninth year of publication is an anni- 
versary we share this month with many thousands of new art teachers. 
Design is the oldest art educational magazine in America. Year after year 
it is our satisfying task to join in partnership with the new and long: 
established educator, facing a common aim: to make the teaching of art 
a creative, purposeful experience. 

Art has many faces. The informed teacher and any thinking individual 
will soon realize how completely it permeates our daily living. Jt goes 
far beyond drawing pictures, decorating a home and parroting this season’s 
educational theories. To teach this subject, you must understand and 
appreciate each of the faces it may present. Thus, a well qualified art 
teacher never stops learning—about painting technique, the potter’s art, 
the ancient-yet-always-new crafts that are fashioned by equal parts of hand 
work and imaginative application. 

This is why you will find Design Magazine presenting new, fresh 
departures in all the fields of creative art, rather than restricting itself 
to a narrow segment. You may never want to enamel a copper bow], 
never personally render a watercolor, but the understanding of how these 
arts are mastered will make you a well-rounded, interesting individual. 
Most important of all, the recognition of what makes for valid design in 
every creative art form will better equip you to guide maturing students 
toward the standards of good taste. Vhis is a hallmark of successful living. 
lt is the mutual purpose of the qualified art educator and this publication. 
The vehicles to good taste may change as new art forms are explored, but 
this is only on the surface. Beneath, valid design is a constant, unchanging 
law of creative art. Learn to recognize the essence of good taste and use 
it as your yardstick in education. 4 
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2 by WILLIAM J. LEE 


State Teachers College, Mayville, N. D. 


LISTENING ART 


SUPPOSE you saw this list of names: Carl 
Sandburg, T. S. Eliot, E. FE. Cummings, Ogden 
Nash, William Butler Yeats. If you are reasonably 
well-acquainted with contemporary literature, you'd 
figure it was a reading list for a college humanities 
course. But not this time. 


All these authors, and a string of others rang- 
ing back as far as the writers of Genesis, played a 
somewhat unusual role in an art experiment. Their 
writings were used to guide a group of young peo- 
ple—none over thirteen (and most somewhere closer 
to six or seven)—into an exciting exploration of 
literature for art inspiration. The scene was State 
Teachers College in North Dakota. 

What happened? A six vear old, scarcely able 
to read printed letters, heard a teacher recite Sand- 
burg’s, Chicago and, excited by the rhythm of the 
words, painted what he felt. For others, the sophis- 
ticated whimsy of an Ogden Nash fragment about 
“A Purple Cow” was enough to produce barnyards 
filled with cattle of every hue from purple to rainbow. 
Some went literal, some went abstract. Each was 
motivated in his own personal way by what he 
heard. 


Correlating art and literature is not a new idea: 
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every youthful eye sees 
things in an individual 
manner, inspired by what 
the artist hears. 


it has been practiced by educators the world over for a 
long time. Usually though, this is done in the most formal- 
ized, traditional manner. The poetry used is of the “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb” variety, or, perhaps with a few flights 
of fancy into Grimm’s Fairy Tales. But this merely results 
in painting word pictures of stereotypes which can be found 
on wallpaper, in comics, on boxes of cereal or in sugar-sweet 
greeting cards. Thus, while the art aspect 1s toward free- 
dom and individual expression, the motivating literature 1s 
on a much less stimulating scale, and seldom truly chal- 
lenges the child’s potential capacity. 

In the experiments at State Teachers College | do 


photos by Donald Erickson 


not contend that the children comprehended the intrinsic 
meanings behind many of the works that were read to them. 
Often, the literature required an accompanying narrative by 
the educator. The T. S. Eliot poem, Prelude, for example, 
proved too abstract for voung students. With the majority 
of selections, however, we were gratified to discover how 
the rhythm, the phrasing and even the translated meanings 
were provocative to youngsters, enabling them to paint and 
sketch with an interest beyond what one might consider 
their normal capacity. These readings showed how well 
directed exposure to quality literature can be mated to art 


continued on page 38 
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photography by G. Alon Turner 


THE PREKINDERGARTEN ARTIST 


confidence and creativity begin at the prekindergarten level 


a by MARY NICOLAYSEN 


FREE creative expression is as necessary to young children as loving care. The creative confidence 
of youngsters, 1f not interfered with by adults, is almost without limits. To draw is an aspect of our 
humanness, for man is a tool-handling animal. If paper is not at hand, then any inviting surface will 
serve—walls, a trosted window, the sidewalk or bare ground. We know how children will undertake 
to draw anything they feel like drawing, undaunted by problems of technique which would stagger 
the average adult. Their self-assurance and enjoyment in using art materials may well excite our won- 
and envy. How few of us have retained this important source of personal satisfaction and growth! 
With paper and thick crayon three-year-old Nicky relives his trip to the Zoo. As he happily scrib- 
bles, he rambles on in running comment about the sights, sounds and smells which were so interesting 
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i Mrs. Nicholaysen, a Wellesley graduate with 
an advanced study background at Ohio State's 
College of Education, now is Supervisor and 
Head of the Prekindergarten Day School at 
First Community Church in Columbus, Ohio. 
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to him. His seribbling we accept as appropriate art expres- 
sion for his age. And the alert teacher rejoices inwardly 
in the child’s growing powers of observation and imagery, 
and in his developing eye-hand coordination. 

FKour-year-old Susan at the easel soberly covers her 
sheet of newsprint with masses of tempera colors. The 
teacher asks, “Would you like to tell me about your paint- 
ing?’ and Susan eagerly describes her visit to the oculist. 
“[T got sand in my eye,” she explains, ‘‘and | was scared.” 
Although we see nothing in her painting which would 
indicate to us this content, we understand that Susan has 
needed this experience of painting to help her assimilate 
a disturbing event in her life. 

Children’s art is indeed different from adult art in the 
usual sense. The average adult’s art is concerned with 
“impressions ;” children’s art is “expression.” For a child’s 
art expressions are statements of his thoughts and feelings 
about what is important to him at the moment. In his 
drawing, painting and modeling, as well as in his play with 
other unstructured materials—blocks, sand, water etc.—he 
expresses his ideas and feelings spontaneously as part of 
his everyday play activities. In his art he can express 
thoughts and feelings often too difficult to verbalize ; he may 
also express things, which 1n a world too full of “don’ts”’ 
he may not express in any other way. 

If children are not discouraged by the misunderstand- 


ing of adults, they are relaxed and happy m their art expert 
ences ; they express themselves spontaneously, and find both 
satisfaction and security in this important kind of play. 
Through creative experiences they explore and make their 
own discoveries about themselves and the world around 
them. Those who love children and wish to understand 
them will find each child’s creative expression an avenue 
to his inner self. 

Leslie is playing with clay. She has made three balls 
—large, medium and small. Surely she will place them 
together to make a “snowman.” But the teacher wisely 
refrains from comment, not wishing to project her own 
ideas into a child’s work. Leslie explains, “This 1s me and 
my daddy and my mommy. | didn’t make the baby.” The 
teacher asks, “Will you tell me what you do with the baby :" 
“[ push her ‘cause she takes my things!” and a long story 
of Leslie’s resentful feelings follows. This opportunity for 
both Leslie and her teacher, with less sensitive handling, 
might have been lost. It is important to remember that 
children are not striving toward adult art criteria; their 
values are subjective and highly individual. 

Robbie is five. His paintings are beginning to be repre- 
sentative. He paints “a pheasant hunt with daddy.” We 
understand why his “pheasant” is perfectly enormous; and 
accept Bobbie’s right to paint the “bang!” and the bullet 
in mid air. A child’s choice of elements, their arrangement 


Guiding young children is a 
matter of ‘hands off,’’ where 
creativity is concerned 
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‘Let me draw by myself” 


in space, their proportions and colors; all these depend on 
emotional values—the emotional values of the child at the 
moment of creating. 


Jamie and the farm 

Jamie is a first grader. His painting, “I’m on a farm,” 
shows earth, sky, barn, animals and Jamie himself all in 
realistic relation to one another. This child’s developing 
ability to experience the outside world as it really is indi- 
cates that he is now ready for tasks which require social 
cooperation. A thorough understanding of the develop- 


mental stages of children’s art expression is essential to the 


teacher who wants information about a child’s emotional 
development and his mental level ; for his creative expression 
is basically related to both. Important indications are to be 


A child’s art 
values are personal 


and from within . 


iound for the child’s readiness to learn certain skills, and 
lor his growing awareness of himself, both as an individual 
and a member of society. 

In an atmosphere of freedom and understanding, where 
each child's right to create in his own way is respected, 
creative self-confidence is treasured and fostered. But 
c.eative confidence can be easily impaired, with resulting 
injury not only to a child’s art expression, but to his self- 
confidence in other aspects of living. Few persons in a 
young child’s environment understand his art ; and when he 
is met with directions, criticisms and inappropriate questions 
he becomes confused and discouraged. \When a child com- 
plains, “Tommy says my picture is messy!” a sympathetic 
teacher. might ask, “Do you think it’s messy?” After a 
vigorous denial she might suggest, ““Then Tommy doesn’t 
understand vour painting, does he?” This usually serves to 
reassure the child when criticized by his peers. 

Too often adults also do not understand. ‘\What are 
vou drawing?" is a frequent question, and “Here, let me 
show you how...” Perhaps this person even draws on the 
child's paper, making additions or corrections. Such atti- 
tudes can be very confusing to a child, especially if he is 
not yet able to represent objects, or if at the moment he is 
deeply absorbed in his own feelings. In any case, a child 
usually prefers to draw by myself.” With such inter- 
ference he comes to feel that his way of drawing must not 
he good. And because he cannot draw as he apparently is 
expected to, he feels more or less inadequate and disap- 
proved of. And children can’t take much disapproval. It 
makes them disapprove of themselves. For happy living and 
for healthy emotional growth a child needs to feel good 
about himself. Feelings of self-worth, we believe, are neces- 
sary before a person can appreciate or love other persons. 
l‘urther, self-confidence makes for courage and independ- 
ence, qualities which should have their beginnings in 
childhood. 

continued on page 37 
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SUMMER ART VAGABON 


twelve dollars a day thru an artist’s paradise 


Four members of Design’s staff recently explored New England’s grab bag of colorful history, 


panoramic scenery and unmatched cooking in a week filled with unexpected adventure. Seeking out those od 
inns which could offer true authenticity along with the vacationer’s dream of luxury, our band of art vaga- os 
bonds managed to live on a king’s standard for under twelve dollars each, per day! This is less than s 
they would have spent just staving at home, yet no effort was made to economize or accept second best. oS 


Ott-season, New [England can offer wonderful bargains. l:ven at the height of the season, the nomad- 3 
minded traveler can punch holes in the legend that a vacation pocketbook must be lined with gold. The 


solution to the seeming enigma: art is the artist’s best entertainment. ee 
Although this story deals with the New England locale, its possibilities can as easily be translated to s 


the area in which you live. Anyone can be a gypsy in an automobile, having the time of their life with a 
minimum of dollars and a kit of sketching and painting supplies. In fact, this kind of busman’s holiday is 
unique to the artist, for he alone is capable of turning his most pleasurable interest to fun and_ profit Re 
without elaborate preparation. 


The itinerary was simple, the time available just one week. Our vagabonds started from New Jersey, 
went through New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, a little of New Hampshire, Cape Cod and Rhode a 
Island. Each day’s journey was confined to three hours’ drive—usually no more than 140 miles—with 
the daily destination being another historic inn. The paintings on this issue’s cover were done along the 
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way, and dozens of other watercolors and sketches were also 
created with the aim of selling them to illustrate articles 
and newspaper features—thus making the trip pay its way. 
sut in sheer pleasure alone, the informal odyssey was its 
own best reward. 

Planning such a trip for your next holiday requires 
just two vital considerations: that you be in good company 
and that you limit your mileage to a few daily hours, so that 
most of the time can be spent exploring. 

ach state has its own development board, similar to 
the New England Council which proved so valuable to our 
own quartette in outlining the holiday journey. A letter 
to these state publicity bureaus (see full list in May-June 
‘57 issue) will soon have your mailbox crammed with 
colorful literature and tips for the vacationing artist. 

The first step 1s to sit down, spread out some roadmaps 
and then pinpoint the areas which most interest you. Your 
map will soon be dotted with circled locations. Now, screen 
them down so they tall an easy day's journey apart, along 
reasonably good highways. Don't travel the superhighway 
system exclusively; you'll find it more fascinating if you 
plunge into isolated areas, passing through mountains, 


Hobshole House Inn has _ rambling 
curio shop throughout entire main 
floor. A Plymouth landmark, _ its 
family-style dining features top 
cousine. 
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forests and along the shores of lakes or the ocean. Now, 
make bold crayon marks a hundred miles or so apart, and 
swing a compass circle. That can be tomorrow’s search area. 
Somewhere within the circle will lie a historic town, an old 
fort, a centuries-old grist mill, a lost lake. Consult an auto 
club guidebook or the pamphlets put out by the state pub- 
licity council, locating an inn to which you can drive with a 
minimum of big city traffic. When you've selected a first 
choice and an alternate choice for each day, immediately 
write to the nianagement for a confirmed reservation. This 
Is most important; you don’t want to drive a hundred miles 
only to find accommodations are unavailable. 

If you travel with others, the simplest way to share 
expenses 1s to put ten dollars each into the kitty, appointing 
one member the treasurer. From this will come gas and oil, 
toll charges, an occasional movie on a rainy evening. Pay 
your own accommodations and always ask for “separate 
checks” when you dine. Friendship grows thin if you have 
to haggle over a check; somebody always seems to end up 
with the more expensive tariff when you take turns. 

Don't worry about travel expenses; with a party of 
four you can cover six hundred miles on about three tankstul 
of gasoline. And by confirming reservations in advance you 
know exactly where you stand budgetwise. 

Your wardrobe will certainly be at a minimum; some 
wash and wear things, one or two “dress up” outfits and 
dungarees. Nobody should carry more than a_ suitcase 
apiece, with another piece of baggage relegated to holding 
everybody's art supplies and souvenirs. Remember, the 
basic idea is to yo mjormal. That's why we suggest little 
inns rather than downtown hotels. Motels too might be 
considered, but no motel can match the charm of a centuries 
old hostelry, nor offer the special foods which make each 
locale’s inn traditionally famous. Good eating should be 
another goal. The artist works best on a happy stomach. 


Tourist-minded, but authentic colonia! 
shop in Concord made excellent source 
material. 


Connecticut coastline 
| is dotted with sketch- 
able lighthouses. This 
one guards approach 
to Old Saybrook. Di- 
plomacy will get an 
artist inside but Coast 
Guard permission is 
vital. 
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Design’s vagabonds _in- 
cluded two amateurs, a 
commercial artist and 
photographer. New Eng- 
land roadside has many 
ancient barns converted 
to inns and antique 
shops. 


On the tinal day of your odyssey, consult your pocket- 
book. Have you loaded up on too many souvenirs? Picked 
up foo many ‘antiques’? Careful about this; there are 


more antiques in the world today than fish in the sea. Ii 


you're no expert at appraising, better save your cash for 
that final evening. It should be the climax——the big treat. 
That’s the night everyone dresses up and goes out for a 
gourmet binge! (Separate checks, please. ) 

Your art supplies needn’t be elaborate on any such 
undertaking. We suggest a box of cake-type watercolors, a 
mason jar of water, some sketching pencils or charcoal! 
sticks, a pad of watercolor paper with a stiff backing and 
a few lightweight boxes of more exotic art mediums if 
you're in an experimental frame of mind. (1.e., Payons, a 


Oldest street in Plymouth is 
from circa 1650's. Most houses 
here are swaybacked, but still 
inhabited. Plymouth Rock is 
adjacent. 


brand name for watercolor crayons which come in handy 
sticks. These can be used as crayons, or, if a few shavine- 
are dissolved in water, they turn to an excellent water- 
coloring medium. ) 

Don't take along oil paints on a nomad’s journeys too 
messy, too long-drying. Speed is the keynote on a holiday 
where you travel. 

You might consider this day-atter-day sort of traveling 
a scouting trip. Places you particularly enjoy can be ear- 
marked for a more leisurely, return visit. 

Here's what Design’s vagabonds were able to do with 
their six days through New [england : 


first day: Manhattan until noon a trip to \Westport, 
Conn. (for a visit with the always-gracious people at 
Famous Artists Schools) and an overnight stopover at the 
General Putnam Inn in Norwalk, where the food is excellent 
and this charming Revolutionary War hostelry faces on 
any artist’s idealization of a typical New England common. 


second day: Lunch at Stonehenge, a lakeside inn much 
frequented by the art colony at nearby Silvermine and by 
theatrical folk from Manhattan, just two hours’ drive down 
the Merritt Parkway ... Up to Stockbridge, a sleepy little 
Massachusetts border town whose most famous citizen is 
Norman Rockwell and whose residents have mostly all ap- 
peared on one ot Mr. Rockwell’s Saturday Evening Post 
covers. Enroute, an hour off to sketch a colorful barn which 
some enterprising soul had converted to an antiquarian’s 
shop. Then, over the fast-moving Massachusetts Turnpike 
Lo Holyoke, Mass. Here was the second night's stopover, 
at the Yankee Pedlar Inn, where the food is incredibly 
delicious and where the rambling building, with its historic 
wine cellar, huge fireplaces and attached (and inevitable ) 
antique shop proved an artist’s paradise for sketch material. 

Continued on page 36 
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4 NANTUCKET HARBOR LEONARD BROOKS 


WATERCOLOR 


F by LEONARD BROOKS 


PAINTING watercolors can be fun, It can also be 

: : one of the most exasperating and disappointing occupations 

professional pointers on the known to man. Like trout fishing, or golf, it has its relative 

a , degrees of skill; its very difficulties offer a challenge which 

mastery of landscape painting in keeps us, amateurs and professionals alike, fascinated and 
| di absorbed in the art. 

the watercolor medium Today, when many thousands of adults and younger 

; people are devoting time to gaining mastery over the water- 

ae color medium, the superficial trick and ‘short cut’ are losing 

out, for there is no real pleasure in “easy lessons” or paint- 
ing-by-the-numbers. 

adapted trum Wir, So, while no book or article can ever replace practical 

‘Watercolor: A Challenge’, published by the 


Reinhold Publishing Co. ($12.50 retail) experimentation, a bridge can be thrown to link the purely 
ein Pubdisni 


technical with the imaginative, thus offering a discerning 
student helpful ways and means to achieve professional re- 
sults. With the mastery of technique comes an ability to 
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freely translate the potential that lies all about us. And it 
is in landscape painting that the enthusiast can discover the 
joys of watercolor, while learning valuable lessons. \WWith 
this in mind, we offer practical tips that will shorten the 
reader’s journey to satisfactory attainment in a demanding 
medium. 


Handling skies 

The experienced sketcher soon looks to his skies to set the 
mood of his landscape. He learns to know the quality of 
particular seasons and days and times of the day. Some 
days, why does everything seem to be overcast with a 
dominant blue color, or saturated with a pervading, curious 
volden light’ Is it, he asks himself, because the sky over- 
head has a peculiar ochre-pink flush which reflects every- 
where, penetrating even the shadows’? He notes too, on 
gray days, how the greens of the foliage seem to take on 
an extra richness, and how the sea and lake shifts and 
changes its color and tone with the movement of the sun 
through the sky. 

To know the weather and to file away these varied 
moods for reference later in the studio when he can recall 
these particular qualities, is invaluable. I have always been 
intrigued by the notes scribbled on the sketches of such 
great landscape painters as Constable, Turner and Winslow 
Homer. A word or two recalls the day and the moment, 
even years later; “Sullen overhead,” “mist and _ silver.” 

lor the professional there is no such thing as the 
“perfect” day for sketching. It is only the amateur who 
will, on waking up on a dark morning to find it drizzling, 
decide he cannot do any painting that day. Some of the 
finest papers have been done when the clouds lie sodden, 
and mists lay a film of moving gray over the landscape. 

It’s not easy, naturally, to paint: in bad weather. The 
practical considerations are worrisome. The paper lies wet 
and never seems to dry. (A chance here, though, to use 
some of that wet-in-wet technique we have been meaning 
to for a long time.) Rain spots may flick over our washes 
even though we find a sheltered spot in a doorway or arch. 
But even these nuisances can help at times. One damp 
morning I had almost finished a study of looming mountains, 
when it began to rain. I rushed the sketch to a finish when 
the first drops came down and ran to my car down the 


The painting of water in motion is a definite challenge to the artist. 


road. I discovered later that a corner of the water-color 


was spattered with minute white spots. Yet somehow, 1 
helped the sketch, and gave a quality of “raininess”. 

While speaking of shelters, | would like to pass on 
a tip. It may seem obvious, but it is surprising how seldom 
it is used. When you are planning a sketching trip keep 
an eye open for hotels which have rooms with window 
vistas. Always look over the possibilities betore vou settle 
on the room you want, and choose the best view you can 
find. Many of my painter friends take advantage of this 
temporary studio arrangement. A useful book of hotels 
and inns where fine paintings have come into existence 
could be compiled. Figure sketches can be made without 
anyone suspecting. We know how the late Reginald Marsh 
used binoculars from his studio for hundreds of drawings 
of street figures. And if it does pour with rain, you have a 
ready-made shelter. And if subjects from the window are 
uninspiring—there are always clouds and_ skies. 

Trees and foliage 

One of the tests to give yourself from time to time to estt- 
mate your ability as a draftsman, watercolor painter and 
artist, is to paint a tree. Just an ordinary, run-of-the-mill, 
everyday tree. This is one of the most difficult of the forms 
nature sets out for us to paint, and unless you have de- 
veloped your drawing abilities, your sense of design and 
form, the chances are that you will make a mess of it. [ven 
after years of painting, it will be a challenge to you. 

To really paint a tree, you should know it intimately ; 
even walk around it first. You should know its character, 
how it differs from other trees, how it has its own laws of 
growth, and order of branching. 

Whether you draw it in green foliage or in winter, 
the problem is always there: How to take those thousands 
of twigs and leaves which so often seem to be nothing 
more than just a blob and develop from them forms and 
contours which are spirited and alive. It will require seeing 
and perception from you of a high order, and much patience. 
You must learn how to handle trees with some artistry, 
for you will constantly meet them as important parts of 
vour sketching subjects. Nothing will make your work 
look more amateurish than a broomstick tree which is not 


White water effect is achieved after watercolor is finished by scraping 


in highlights with an Xacto knife. Movement depends upon placement of the masses in the overall design; the layout must thus have 
dynamic quality with broken directions. Effectiveness is also influenced by selection of colors which convey feeling of coldness, mist and 


dark, half-seen masses beneath the rushing water. 
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erowlig out of the ground, or daubs of green, meaningless * 


strokes of paint. 2 

None of these will solve the job for you but some < 

A watercolor is no better than its composi- niay help if you yourself set out to know and draw trees - 
tion. Seek a viewpoint which has depth of constantly and seriously. If vou love trees and want to e 


field, then add to the illusion of depth by 
your use of diminishing lines of perspective paint them by all means get the book by John I. Carlson 


and by keying your colors so that darker, (Bridgeman). Carlson spent a lifetime learning to know a 
= cooler hues are in background. trees and how to paint them. His chapter on trees in his 
4 book The Elementary Principles of Landscape Painting is 
excellent. Trees and Landscapes by Ted WKautzky is a help- 
ful volume for the watercolor painter studying the tech- 
nique of tree painting. 


Beach and shore 

Tropical beach in the early morning with warm, brillant : 
light, the smash of the surt on the sand, debris and flotsam, ; 
jumping silver-fish and boys net-fishing. Beautiful to see, 

vet as picture material flat and dull if we look at it through 

the camera lens. A photograph of a shoreline is most dis- 

appointing, the beach flattens out to a narrow strip and 

accurate perspective will give us something similar to the 

inset drawing. But it doesn't feel that way to us. Mentally, 

in the mind’s eve we feel the sensation, hear the thunder ms 
of the surf, the smash of water against the land, the move- - 
ment of the rising sun, the spot and splatter of texture for 
| | So we paint it that way, tilting the planes up and 
toward the surface of the paper, a favorite device of the 
oriental artists. 


Waterfalls 
Cascading water and the deep green interior of the woods. 
A fin opportunity to practice some technical methods. On 
the preceding page is a watercolor sketch rendered on the rag 
spot. Painted on location at the base of a waterfall where | 
the dank moss. and rushing water made a chilly working 
spot for several hours. No trouble in keeping the paper 
wet for a wet-in-wet handling here. 
The problem of sorting out the rocks and foliage into 
a meaningful design is a difficult one. A drawing or two 
will help establish the ground and rock forms over which : 
the water flows. This will help to give a sense of solidity | 
and form. 
This sketch was painted on semi-smooth, heavy paper 
with one flat brush and pointed sable. Large masses painted 
loosely first on sponged paper. Details gradually added as 
paper dried. Final water textures scraped in when paper 
was thoroughly dry. 


Boats and harbors 


The watercolor on page 18 originated from many thumbnail 
sketches. Painted on smooth D’Arches paper, size one- 
quarter of full sheet, with « simple palette of ultra-marine, 
vellow ochre, Payne's gray and viridian, with a few touches 
of bright color added last for flags and boats. This was 
| painted in approximately one hour, including the drying of 
Ae the sky, which was painted wet-into-wet. 4 

Two popular sized brushes preferred by 
artists for achieving foliage in watercolor 
are the #12, a medium-fine pointed type, 
and the flat edged brush with a coverage 
of about 5/8’’. When serious work is your 
aim, always select top quality brushes; the 
extra cost is more than offset by cleanness 
of line, durability and versatility. Protect 
your brusnes: they can make the difference 
between success and mere adequatness. 
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BOXES, UNLIMITED 


more faces and places for the tote-box 


YOUNGSTER’S DELIGHT is 
this tote box for crayons, 
chalk and other sketching 
materials. 


KNITTING CARRYALL with 
gay motif rendered in two 
colors of Dek-All. Can be 
mass produced by using 
stencils for the solid areas 
and then applying the line 
sketch freehand with darker 
color. 


| Prom time to time we've run featurettes which utilize 
low cost and no cost oddments for the construction of unusual 
craft items. Here are three such creations, all of which start and Ef 
end with nothing more than some scraps of wood or masonite and 
applied decoration. 
Take a cigar box—or an empty wooden chalkbox—-some 
white paint, and a set of wax crayons, Dek-All or enamel paints. 
Create an appropriate design. Trace it on the box sides, apply a 
the colored motif; the results can add sparkle to your home, as a 
well as prove functionally clever tote boxes. 


A coat of flat white paint serves as the ground on which to . 
decorate. (You can substitute any light hue if desired, even go a 


dark and use brighter colors for the contrasting note.) The 
carrying handle is cut from an old broomstick or wooden closet 


we ole. The handle connectors are other lengths of molding wood, : 
SEWING BASKET is smaller version of knitting car- 
ryall. If basic box is too deep, insert a block of rounded with a jig saw, then smoothed evenly with sandpaper. ~ 
wood to raise the floor. An auger cuts out the holes into which the handle is fitted. Any ae 


slight discrepency can be filled with plastic wood. Tiny nails or 
heavy duty glue joins the toting handle to the box. 

Once the box has been fashioned and the ground applied, you 
are ready to decorate. Key your motif to the use for which the 
tote box is intended. Use them for garden tools, seed carriers, a 
flower centerpiece, sewing kits, shoe shine boxes, knitting baskets. 
Make them partv favors or inexpensive gifts and souvenirs. ( Per- 
sonalize them if desired, by adding names, dates, monograms. ) : 

The decorated tote box can then be given a coat of clear ; 
lacquer to make cleaning and dusting easier. A few hours’ work 
will turn out a collection like the ones here illustrated. Teachers A 

try this asa class project. Here’s a creative project with a is 
distinctive flair. 4 
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Popular antiques, circa 2057 A.D.? 


hat price, 
Antique? 


every day another crop of 
enthusiasts are bamboozled in their 


pursuit of the ancient! 


ExHUMING the past and parading its 
dead bones has long been a favorite pastime of 
countless thousands of humans. This worldwide 
fever is known as antique collecting. 


jut what ts an antique: Technically, the term 
may be applied to any object made over a hundred 
years ago. In its purest sense—using the vardstick 
of the professional dealer and collector —an 
antique must possess two vital characteristics: it 
must have historic significance or be the product 
of a master craftsman. 


lager victims make no such fine distinction in 
their pursuit of vesterday’s bricabrac. Anything 
old has a fascination that often clouds their com- 
mon sense. Tables and chairs with awesome lack 
of utility and a complete disregard for valid de- 
sign, are snapped up, imitatiom wormholes and 
all, for more money than they could bring if they 
were fashioned in sterling silver. The manufac- 
ture of pseudo-antiques is indeed a thriving busi- 
ness. So long as such items are in demand, there 
will be farmers and roadside antiquarians riding 
around in Cadillacs, earned by their enthusiastic 
ability to swing an iron chain across a piece of 
furniture, scratch it with abrasive and gouge holes 
in it. 


A valid antique is another matter. It may _ 


be of execrable design, yet still be worth vast 
sums if 1t has brushed against a page of history. 
A bed in which George Washington slept (he 
must have spent a lot of time sleeping) ; an ink- 
stand used by Benjamin Franklin; a table which 
briefly supported the Declaration of Independence 
—these things can and will fetch as much as some 
collector is willing to pay. And they are worth 
every penny. Just as the price of master paint- 
ings will gradually rise with every transaction 
through the years, so too will antiques of historic 
significance increase in value. 

But, what of the table crudely fashioned by 
some anonymous pioneer to hold his dinner gro- 
ceries? No craftsman, he may have hewn it with 
an axe. Lacking nails, he may have simply 
notched, pegged or glued it together. It is homely 
to the eve, functionally inept. Is it still an antique ¢ 
No. It is simply old furniture, made by an ama- 
teur. 


“For the second definition of antiquity must 
he observed. Lacking any direct connection with 
an historic event, or personality, the object must 
then base its right to the definition upon who 
made it. If it was furniture, was it made by 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Chippendale? If pewter 
or silver, did it come into being under the ham- 
mer of Paul Revere? If a porcelain, does it carry 
the mark of the factories of Meissen, Derby, Dres- 
den? Antiquarians of the year 2057 A.D. will 
be asking themselves the same question about art 


and artifacts created in our time. Perhaps the - 


roster will then include furniture by Knoll, Saari- 
nen and [ames — contemporaries now, but the 
fashioners of antiques a hundred years from our 
day. 

You would not seriously consider loading 
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Eames chair of plywood, 1951 


your home with Sears Roebuck campchairs ; why 
then litter it with the campchairs made by some 
less efficient tyro of the year 1857, merely because 
he lived in 1857? 

We hold no brief with the collector as such; 
there is a fascination in collecting old banks, china 
dolls, even buttons. But these objects have nos- 
talgic appeal far beyond their former intrinsic 
value—and they are scarce. There is no scarcity 
of the junk to be found in hundreds of converted 
barns that litter the countrysides of America. If 


you see an old spittoon which dates from 1860,. 


made of cracked wood and its price tag is $20, 

could you not find one made today of polished 

brass, more functionally designed and selling for 


Rusty pump, $15; broken coffee mill, $35; 
round rock, $5.50; unpainted birdhouse, ‘very 
old’’, $6.50. 


$ 


Anyone who collects hun- 
old fire hose 
wheels can have this inter- 
estingly broken for 


dred year 


Louis XV sidechair, 


$100 


1754 


Chippendale side chair, 


1765 


half the price? The old one has no historic sig- 
nificance ; it was made by no master craftsman: 
it has little beauty. Would nostalgia alone be 
worth paying double the market value of one 
more efficient? Can not these same criteria be 
applied to old objects of all categories ? 

The danger of encouraging the gougers to flood 
the market with mouldering trash lies not so 
much in the individual being gypped as it does 
with the lowering of our national standards of 
good taste. If the coming generation matures in an 
atmosphere where attic litter is accepted as the 
hallmark of culture, it will be less able to per- 
ceive valid design. Let quality be your measure 
then, not age. 4 


Need this  hand- 
some wicker chair 
to beautify your 
garden porch? 
It's only $15. The 
nundred year old 


right boot can 
grace your mantel 
for $7.50. 
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Bob Mallory 


Edward 
sketched a 
church 
periodical 


Pratt 
Jarmakowitz 
coverpiece for a 
youth group’s 
(left), then insisted they 
design their own. Dan Ertel 
came up with the one at 
right. He had never drawn 
anything before. 


instructor 


the 
churchmouse 


the YPcu 
churchmouse 1s: 


COPIES COLOR 


Ai. Souls Universalist Church of Brooklyn had 
some young people with a problem. They were editing 
their own monthly and wanted desperately to produce 
color covers. When your print run is only eighty-odd 
copies (and when you sell them at 15c a copy), where 
do you raise $400 for process color plates? That was 
the problem. 

The obvious answer: you don't. Instead, you ex- 
ercise ingenuity and turn to a hand coloring method 
that is mechanical enough to speed up production, yet 
retain the individualistic flavor of true craftsmanship. 
The solution lay in silk screening. 

This group really wanted to learn the technique. 
[-arlier efforts at self-instruction had proven ineffective. 
So, off they went to nearby Pratt Institute for some 
professional pointers. Pratt's art department was de- 
lighted to be of help. Instructor, k:dward Jarmakowitz 
was assigned to show them the how's of the handcraft. 

Equipment was inspected first. Their previous 


how to print in full color on a 
budget reckoned in pennies 


by CONNIE TAYLOR 


silk screen had been brought along and it took only 
a glance to see the silk was beyond redemption. 
Kemoving it, “\Ir. Jay” demonstrated the correct way 
to stretch the material over the frame, fastening it 
with staples and bias tape so that no slightest wrinkle 
marred its printing surface. Then it was taken to a 
sink and given a soap powder washing. The drying 
period was speeded by fanning the silk with a sheet 
of stiff cardboard. 

Before beginning the actual work, Jarmakowitz 
brought out examples of silk screened calendars, 
posters and napkins which were passed around by 
the fascinated group. Was all this done by screening 4 
It was--and a lot more too. Silk screencraft could 
be handily utilized whenever a_ project requiring 
limuted mass production was involved. 

A tew days earlier, when arranging for the in- 
struction, editor George McGlothlin had advised the 
school that the name of the publication was The 
Churchmouse. Jarmakowitz was ready with some 
sketches based on this theme. “A point of depar- 
ture,’ he explained. “Here—all of you get out a 
pencil and design your own idea for a cover, using 
this little fellow.” The little fellow was a stylized 
drawing of a mouse. \When everyone had made up a 
layout, they were spread out on a bulletin board and 
the best one chosen for the coverpiece. The winner 
was Don Ertel, who had never known he could draw 

| Continued on page 39 
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sheets of the clay-impregnated illustration board, a bottle ; 
of ink and a sharp tool. . 


The board’s surface is covered with ink. When this is an 
dry, the design is scratched upon it. Wherever the blade 2 


commercial art medium with scrapes, ink is removed, leaving the white undercoating on 


exposed. Thus, scratchboard is a reversal form of tech- 
ha ‘biliti nique, the art consisting of removal of the ink. 

exciting Possi HITIeS Delicate linework becomes possible with no danger of 
an unsteady hand blotting ink or poster color; simply 
select a stylus point (or penpoint) which is thin enough 
to suit your purpose. By crosshatching, variegated effects 
are easily achieved. Mistakes can be rectified by adding 
more ink to cover the blemish, then redoing the unsatis- 
factory area. 


THERE are times in commercial art when a photograph 
of a product isn’t enough. When a more personalized ap- 
proach is desirable, the artist often turns to scratchboard. 


Scratchboard’s utility is not reserved for reproduction 
purposes alone; the serious artist interested in exploring 
unusual mediums will find it adaptable for sensitive line 
drawing, and editorial illustration as well. Properly mas- 


This form of art project 1s recommended for students 
of high school age or more advanced, since it would be 
wasted effort in the hands of the immature praci:tioner. 

Shading is a matter of spacing your scratched lines; 


tered, scratchboard can rival the most delicate effects possible the closer together they are, the lighter will be the area. 4 
| in etching. It is simple to use, requiring nothing more than snideienten duet Be 
25 
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Sunburst coffee table stands x 28”, 
is in subtle shadings of Pelv Italian 
tesserae. Tabletop is plywood, has edging 
of walnut. Tiles are laid down with 
mosaic adhesive and mosaic cement, 
using the indirect method. 


Wall hanging consists of 
gilded wooden backing 
decorated with Italian glass 
tesserae by the direct 
method. 


THE BASICS IN MOSAICS 


MASTERING A HOBBYCRAFT WITH A TWO THOUSAND YEAR OLD TRADITION 


by EDWIN HENDERICKSON 


Suggesting ancient Byzantine inlays, this circular 
mosaiqg by Clements Gregory is mounted on 
masonite, has no edging. Italian ‘glass tesserae, 
20” diameter. Used as wall hanging. 


Mosaic craft is a rich, creatively satisfying and potentially 
profitable medium which has been in existence for well over 
two thousand years. lis present resurgence has gained for 
it a position as one of the most popular handcrafts in 
America (rivaled only by enameling and the esthetically 
unrewarding technique of painting-by-the-numbers.) The 
editors of Design Magazine recommend Edwin Hendrick- 
son’s “Mosaics, Hobby & Art” (Hill & Wang, Publishers ), 
as one of the more lucid guides on the subject. The follow- 
ing material is from the book. 


Mosaic is the term given to a fished piece of work 
created by laying down bits of ceramre or glass tile to form 
a design. A single piece of this material is known as a 
tessera. Tesserae (the plural) come in many types, named 
for the country of their origin. 

The materials used in mosaic craft are moderate in 
cost, creating objects which can |have a market value far 
exceeding the original investment, for this is distinctly a 
handcraft. 


Kinds of tesserae 
The kind of tesserae, its qualities of color and strength, and 
its uses, is important in the choosing of material for a par- 
ticular mosaic. 

There are many kinds of tesserae. Almost anything 
that can be shaped or cut, formed into a design, and then 
applied to a backing, can be used to make a mosaic. How- 
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ever, the use and limitations of materials must be considered 
when you plan a mosaic. Squares of different colors of card- 
board, plastic, and linoleum, for instance, have been utilized 
to make pleasing mosaic patterns. But a cardboard or 
plastic mosaic does not have the vibrancy of color, the 
strength, and the beauty of solid tesserae. 

-Tesserae may be of either the impervious, semiper- 
vious, Or porous type, depending upon the internal structure 
of the tesserae, or how much water it will absorb over a 
given period of time. This is an important factor to con- 
sider in planning a particular use. It would be unwise to 
use a porous type for an outdoor table or bench, for moisture 
would soak into the tiles, freeze, and cause the tesserae to 
break. The type of tesserae also determines the appropriate 
and suitable adhesive, cement, and backing to use with it. 


VENETIAN OR ITALIAN GLASS TESSERAE come usually from 
Venice and its environs, one of the most famous glass areas 
in the world. It is made from specially fired glass, mixed 
in a high temperature molten state with certain minerals 
to give it strength and color shading. The mixture is poured 
into small wafflelike molds. When the glass has cooled, the 
pieces of solid glass, colored through, are broken out of the 
molds and pasted face down onto paper. In the molding it 
attains a slight bevel along the sides and slight ridges on 
the underside. The ridges aid in adhering the mosaic to 
backings and surfaces. 

These tesserae come in about 100 colors arranged by 
color families. For example, about 10 shadings in the aqua 
blue family, ranging from a very deep aqua to an almost 
white aqua, insure magnificent color gradation. 

Ordinarily the Italian glass tesserae come in 34” 
squares. Other sizes are manufactured, but rarely imported 
to the U.S. They come pasted face down (the smooth 
surface) on one-foot-square sheets of paper. [ach sheet 
holds 225 tesserae of the same color. When ready to use, 
the sheet is placed in warm water to loosen the tesserae ; 
they are then peeled from the paper. 

Prices vary by color, usually starting at about $2 a 
square foot for light shades. Reds, oranges, vellows, and 
golds are the most expensive, usually from $7 to $10 a 
sheet. 

Italian glass tesserae is an economical all-purpose ma- 
terial that can be used on floors, sidewalks, walls, tables, 
and fireplace fronts, as well-as in small art objects. It does 
not deteriorate with age like marble or porous materials. 
Once embedded in cement, it is almost indestructible. It is 
impervious, so will not stain; and since it 1s almost smooth, 
dirt does not hold to it readily. 


GLAZED CERAMIC AND PORCELAIN TILEs. Ceramic tile is 
made of clay with a thin vitreous glaze on the top surface. 
Once embedded in a proper cement it is quite strong. De- 
pending upon the thickness of the glaze and the strength 
of the clay backing, it can be used in much the same way 
as the Italian tesserae. 

Ceramic tile is usually quite porous and not suited for 
outdoor use, where moisture would soak into the tiles, freeze, 
and cause the tiles to break, or for floors, where heavy use 
would scratch the glaze. 

It gives more of a surface shine or glare than the 
Italian tesserae, and does not have the delicacy of color 
gradations. The solid colors do not mix as effectively as 
the Italian glass. It comes in a range of 30 to 50 solid colors, 
and also in mottled shadings, such as black with green 
spots, or in plaids of different colors. In objects where color 
gradation is not important, and variation is desired, a 


A lamp base made in 5 basic steps 


The rough, uneven surface of the Byzantine 
tesserae used in making this lamp by the direct meth- 
od, reflects light and imparts a brilliant touch to any 
setting. Normal retail price for such handmade items 
would exceed $100, but can be personally created 
for a fraction of this amount. Here are basic steps: 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES: 

wood cylinder 534°’ diameter x 1412" high, with hole 
drilled thru center for electric cord . round wood disk 
of walnut or birch 6’’ diameter x 12°’ thick, with hole to 
match that in base . . . round cork disk 5'/2"’ diameter x 
1/16” thick, also with center hole .. . five lbs. Byzantine 
tesserae of desired colors five oz. tube of mosaic 
adhesive . carpenter’s glue, sandpaper, shellac, linseed 
oil, electrical socket, cord and plug. 


1 Sand edge of wooden disk until 
smooth, Smear glue on top of 
cylinder and bottom of 6” disk. 
Press disk down on cylinder with 
holes matched and weight for 6-8 
hours until hard. 


2 Turn base upside down, smear 
glue on bottom of cylinder. 
Press cork disk on, matching 
holes and fet dry. Then place 
base upright and apply shellac 
around cylinder from top to 
bottom. Dry for 20 minutes. 
Now trace design onto cylin- 
der, layer by layer, indicating 
colors. 


3 Place base on side and spread 


adhesive until it covers a 4” 
strip from the top. Apply 
thickly, let turn tacky. Tesserae 
may now be pressed into ad- 
hesive, uneven cut side out. 
Leave no spaces between each 
piece and press firmly with 
forefinger. Repeat this pro- 
cedure until entire base is 
covercd. 


4 Let adhesive dry 30-50 
hours. Any loose bits should 
be removed and reapplied. 
Final steps: apply linseed 
oil or furniture wax to top 
wood disk and polish to 
lustrous finish. Repeat 
polishing several times over 
week’s period. Insert elec- 
tric cord and complete 
lamp. 


The completed lamp base. When elec- 
trical connections are inserted, select a 
lampshade to complement your mosaic 
pattern. You will have produced a fine 
example of functional craftsmanship. 
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mottled ceramic tile is effective. While useful for table 
tops, counter surfaces, and walls, it does not impart the 
pleasing color sense of the Italian; nor is it generally as 
strong. 

Made in Italy, Puerto Rico, Japan, the U.S., and other 
countries, ceramic tiles are 34” square and usually come 
pasted face down on one-foot-square sheets of paper. Each 
sheet holds 225 tiles of the same color. When ready to use, 
the sheet 1s placed in warm water to loosen the tiles; they 
are then peeled from the paper. Prices range upward from 
about $2 a sheet. 

The Japanese porcelain tile has a thick vitreous glaze 
and is semi-impervious. It is a stronger tile than ceramic 
and has wider use; for instance, it may be used outdoors 
in freezing climates. It comes in a variety of sizes from 
sinaller than the 34” square to 2” squares and larger. 

Ceramic and porcelain tiles may be cut and shaped 
with mosaic cutters in the same way that Italian tesserae 
are cut. Rough edges of the soft clay-backed tiles can be 
smoothed with sandpaper; emery paper is necessary for the 
harder porcelaim and Italian tesserae. These latter rarely 
iced smoothing for the glaze usually cuts withopt chipping. 

These ceramic tiles ordinarily do not have a bevel on 
the back, but are sometimes slightly grooved. Their porous 
hacks require different cementing procedures from porcelain 
and glass, so that they do not absorb too much water from 
the cement. 


BYZANTINE TESSERAE. The Italian glass tesserae is the 
most practical and economical for most mosaic work, but 
svzantine is regarded as the king of mosaics. Most of the 
breath-taking mosaic murals in Ravenna, Italy, were made 
with it. The most exquisite nuance of shading can be 
achieved with Byzantine; over 7,000 shades are made. 

It is manufactured in small family operated glass shops 
on the Island of Murano, Venice, Italy. It is made from 
the famous Murano glass, which is melted then poured 
onto a flat surface to form colorful 3%” thick circles. When 
the glass has cooled, it is scored into narrow irregular lines, 
then broken into tiny rectangles. The scored side has bril- 
liant color refractions, often with minute air bubbles, and is 
usually the surface exposed in setting a mosaic piece. 

Byzantine is a solid tessera, strong, impervious, and 
can be used in murals, walls, floors, and all furniture. If a 
smooth surface is desired with Byzantine, the reverse or 
indirect method of application, discussed in a later section, 
is necessary. A marble grinding wheel and water can be 
used on Byzantine to achieve the fine smoothness of marble. 

$yzantine is not readily available in this country, but 
several of the larger mosaic stores are now stocking up to 
125 colors. Almost any color can be obtained with a wait 
of 10 to 12 weeks. It is sold in bulk at about $2.50 a 
pound for light shades, with bright colors costing more. 
Two and one half pounds are needed to cover a surface one 
foot square. 


MARBLE TESSERAE 1s made of marble cut into cubes slightly 
less than 44” square. It has a subtle beauty, and the colors, 
while limited, are quite effective. It lacks the vibrancy of 
color of the Italian glass, Byzantine, and ceramic tesserae, 
hut its natural stone quality compensates in many ways. 
The natural marble colors range from Carrara, which 
is white, through Yellow Siennas, Belgium Black, Bardiglio 
Grey, Rosa Corallo, Botticino Beige, pinks, greens, and 
others. It is usually unpolished. After the mosaic piece is 
completed, the color is highlighted by the application of oils. 
It can be cut into various shapes with a mosaic cutter or 
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a sharpened chisel, but without great accuracy. Almost all 
marble tesserae comes from Italy. 

It is not readily available in the U.S., but nine colors 
are obtainable in some of the larger mosaic supply outlets. 
Prices range from 60c to $1 a pound; it takes + to 5 pounds 
to cover a foot square surface. 


STAINED GLAss can be used as tesserae for mosaic pieces. 
Varieties include clear, uneven with air bubbles, streaked 
with different colors, and many others. It is produced in 
the U.S. and many European countries. 

It can be cut by scoring with a glass cutter, or broken 
with a mosaic cutter. A leather glove should be worn to 
prevent injury, and sharp edges should be ground down 
with a pumice or emery stone. Once adhered to a base and 
cemented it is fairly strong. 

It is ordinarily sold by the square foot, but breakage 
pieces can also be purchased for 60c to 8Oc a pound, at larger 
mosaic dealers, or from local stained glass contractors. 


BoTTLe GLass that is colored, and broken into shapes, can 
be used for murals and furniture. The glass is cut into 
smaller pieces with a mosaic cutter. After the pieces are 
cut, the sharp edges should be filed down. 


SHELLS, Oyster, clam, and other beach shells, selected for 
color value, can be used in some mosaic pieces effectively. 
lf carefully embedded in cement they will be fairly strong. 
Color can be increased by wetting with an oily substance 
after the mosaic is completed. 


SEACH STONES AND PEBBLEs that are colorful can be used. 
To retain the color after the stones are set in cement, apply 
oil or shellac. 


CoLorED SAND can be added to wet cement after it has 
heen poured. Smoothed down, it creates interesting back- 
grounds for mosaic murals. 

All of the foregoing types of tesserae can be used in- 
dividually, in combinations, or mixed to make a mosaic 
piece. Choice will depend upon the purpose, effect, and 
style desired by the mosaic craftsman. While the last men- 
tioned types—shells, stones, bottle glass, and the like—can 
he used by themselves for mosaic pieces, for most practical 
purposes they should be combined with the more efficient 
and colorful tesserae, such as Byzantine, Italian, and cer- 
amic. Mixing of various types of materials, known as a col- 
lage, is technically not difficult, but it is often difficult to 
attain a fine effect. Generally, it is recommended that the 
heginner confine hir-self to Italian or Byzantine tesserae 
for murals, and to Itauan glass or ceramic tesserae, using 
using the direct method of application if for furniture. 


The applications of tesserae 

Although the finest and most .usable tesserae come 
trom Italy, it is interesting to note that they are rarely 
used there in furniture, their use being confined to murals, 
building fronts, and sidewalks. The use of tesserae for 
tables, book ends, trays, counter tops, and the like was 
started primarily by Americans. 


Direct method of applying tesserae 
Tesserae can be applied to backings or bases directly, piece 
hy ‘piece, then wet cement filled in the spaces in between ; 
or they can be temporarily adhered to a sheet of kraft paper, 
then placed all at one time into the wet cement; this 1s 
the indirect method. 
The direct method is probably simpler and easier for 
beginners. It has some disadvantages. If evenness of sur- 
continued on page 36 
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SPANISH 
LUSTREWARE 


from the collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 


Over 500 years old is this deep dish from Valencia, in 
blue and lustre. The tin-enameled earthenware con- 
tainer carries the coat of arms of Desouig, palmettes 
and Kufic inscriptions. 


Azout the time that Columbus sailed through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, headed toward the 
eastern unknown, a group of unnamed Spanish 
artisans produced the rare lustreware shown on 
this page. These and some sixty additional ex- 
amples have been on display at the Cloisters, in 
upper New York City. 

Spanish lustreware derives from the even earlier 
Islamic technique of decorating glazed pottery. 
When the Moors overran Andalucia in the 11th 
Century, they brought more than conquest to 
their Mediterranean neighbors, for these Africa: 
followers of Muhamad were craftsmen of the 
highest order. By the middle of the 13th Century, 
Malaga in Adalucia had become famous through- 
out the world for its gold-lustre decorated 


In the year 1430, an anonymous artisan, of 
working with blue and lustre colors, created “eal 
this handsome Spanish pitcher. It is*/// +f, e 
of tin-enameled earthenware and holds 7 '/2 
quarts of liquid. 


where it became one of the most expensive luxuries, 
obtainable only to the ruling class of Spanish grandees. 
The introduction of gold and other precious metals tor 
Another Valencian dish, from the mid-fif- . 

a Be : table services caused its gradual decline in popularity, but 
teenth century. The motif is a central shield ‘ 
with eagle, and an outer pattern of blue 


today, Spanish lustreware is worth tir more than its weight 


and lustre leaves. in the solid gold which supplanted it. 4 
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ceramics. As time went by, the craft moved to Valencia ets 
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TRADE WINDS 


SEASCAPE 


TRAPPED IN PLASTIC 


DisiGNER Arnold Goodman is sold on the sea. 

An inveterate beachcomber at heart, he has gathered a 

fantastic array of marine bricabrac and imbedded it in 

transparent plastic to create unusual panels for home 

: decoration. The Chicago firm of Goodman Dean Scott, 

which he heads, markets these Micora Panels to avid 

| collectors with an artistic flair, for beautifying their 
| home and office. 

‘ Goodman’s panels include imbedded flora and but- 
terfies and more recently, a collage consisting of toy 
roulette wheel, playing cards, dice and other gaming 

*: fragments, meant for some sportsman’s den or play- 
room. 
The materials are all the real thing. They are 
— ROYAL FLUSH placed on a white backing, covered with clear plastic, 
q then framed in wood for wall hanging. Net result: 
sparkling conversation pieces. For details, write the 
mis, designer at 7051 N. Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 26. 4 
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TOP CRAFTSMANSHIP 


winners in the Rochester Gallery exhibit 


Enameled plaque of ‘’Young 
Girl’’ is by Arlene Murdoch. 
Pfaudler Company Award 
winner. 


SIMPLICITY and well tailored design are evi- 
dent in this trio of prize winners from the recent 
Rochester-Finger Lakes Exhibition, quality 
show for artists and craftsmen living within a 
hundred miles of Rochester, New York. The 
trend in jurying the crafts division now seems to 
be in favor of purposeful design — jewelry and 
artifacts that are no less functional than they are 
decorative. In past years we were flooded with 
abstractions of the splash-and-drip school, crudity 
in the name of artistic freedom and trick effects. 
These prize winners, however, are things of 
; beauty, created to be lived with and enjoyed. 
Wall plaque, pendant and earrings; each handled 
with a respect for the materials and their limita- 
tions. These are craft items you would want to 
own and use. 4 


Silver medallion on chain is 
decorated with subtle enamels. 
Created by Karl A. Giehl; winner 

of Constance J]. Hickey Memorial 
Award. 


Gold earrings with pearis won the David 
Jewett Award for craftsman Svetozar 
Radakovich. 
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THE PREKINDERGARTEN ARTIST: 


continued from page 14 


\When standards of performance are beyond the normal 
expectations for a child’s age, his frustrating efforts to 
comply with them only produce tension, failure and _ seli- 
distrust. His art is then not the free, spontanepus expres- 
sion it should be; and we have lost this important source 
of learning what he has to tell us about himself. We are 
not, to be sure, advocating uncontrolled emotional expression 
for any child; but we believe that it is healthier for a child 
to be able to express his feelings—whether they be acceptable 
or imacceptable—than to bottle them up inside himself. A 
child has a right to have negative feelings; and he must 
know what they are before he can channel and pattern them 
in socially acceptable ways. 


A positive role for the teacher 


Teachers can do much to help others understand chil- 
dren's art. Parents are often completely bewildered by the 
drawings and paintings children bring home. We hear such 
confidences as “Honestly, [ think Johnny’s pictures are 
terrible! Do you think he’s normal?’ and “I just don't 
know what to say when Sue brings me a picture. I don't 
want to hurt her feelings.” After assuring parents that 
their children’s work is the expected thing for their age, the 
teacher may briefly state that young children do not draw 
things the way adults see them. She may explain that their 
art is a means of expressing their thoughts and feelings; 
and that it will become more comprehensible as they grow 
older. When suggesting to parents what to say, it is well 
to emphasizé that sincerity is best ; for children are quick to 
discern real feelings. A truly felt “thank you” for the pres- 
ent he is bringing you is always welcome. And one can 
quite honestly remark, “What lovely colors!” and “What 
an interesting painting!’’ or “drawing” or “design.” Let’s 
not say “picture,” for so often it is not a picture. The 
emphasis should be on the experience of painting or drawing 
rather than on the product itself. One may say, “What 
a good time vou must have had painting this!” Instead of 
asking the child to tell you a “story” about his work, we 
prefer ““Would you like to tell me about it?” Not every 
piece of work has a “story ;” if the feelings which the child 
had while painting are now forgotten, he may feel obliged 
to make something up. 


Let the child lead 

It is best to follow the child’s lead in his evaluation 
of his work; too much praise, we feel, is not wise. Not 
everything he does deserves praise and he knows it. Since 
all of a child’s knowledge of his environment begins with 
himself, any questions about his work should relate to the 
child himself—his own body and his life experiences. It 1s 
more personal to say: “Where do you put your feet when 
you climb?” than “Does a tree have branches?” It is more 
interesting to the young person when you query: “Do you 
like to pick apples?” rather than “Is this an apple tree?” 

Parents wonder, “What am I supposed to do with these 
things We suggest simply asking the child, “*“What shall 
we do with your drawing?” If a child’s work is displayed 
at home, it is wise (and more convenient!) to keep replac- 
ing old work with new, disposing of the earlier things as 
the child wishes. Since his art expression keeps changing, 
it is well that he not be concerned with outgrown modes of 
expression. Mother may say, “Let’s keep your paintings 
and drawings in this big folder” (or portfolio or drawer). 
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“You can choose the ones you want to save.” 

Occasionally teachers may find parents critical and 
uncooperative. One indignant father fumed: “Why can’t 
you teach Joe to draw?” The teacher’s reply, that it was 
best to let children draw in their own way, brought forth: 
“Of course kids can’t draw if you just let them alone!” He 
then took his pen and drew a “tree,” exclaiming, “Why 
can't you teach him to draw a simple thing like that!” 
Although this doctor father listened politely while the teach- 
er explained some of the principles of a five-year-old’s art, 
he finally remarked, “I see your point but I don’t go along 
with you.” She then reminded him that as a professional 
man he had had to study medicine and must now keep up 
with advances in his field; and that likewise teaching 1s a 
profession for which teachers are trained and they too, must 
keep up with the literature and new knowledge in their field. 
She went on to point out that a lot had been learned about 
children since the days when they were “taught to draw” 
in the manner he recommended. 


The alert teacher will find many opportunities to help 
parents understand children’s art. She can be ready to 
recommend books and publications available at local libraries 
and stores; she will know exactly where suitable art ma- 
terials may be bought for use at home. For children need 
proper materials at home as well as at school. 


The trouble with coloring books 

At this point we must say a few words about the com- 
mon custom of buying “coloring books” for children. Color- 
ing books discourage natural creativity; and however well 
meant as gifts, they imply disregard for the child as a 
thinking, independent person with ideas of his own to ex- 
press. Why should a child spend his precious time finishing 
somebody else’s drawings? Consistently poor drawings, too! 
For what reputable artist draws for coloring books? Even 
if the pictures to be colored were good, they would still be 
some adult’s art and not the child’s own creative expression. 
Coloring books impair creative confidence and make chil- 
dren dependent. “Keeping within the lines” is a_ false 
standard of excellence, and is tension-producing for young 
children whose muscles are not yet ready to exert such 
control comfortably. Neatly coloring somebody else’s work 
is not art but “busy work.” 

Parents say, “But my child /oves coloring books!” Of 
course children like presents; they like to look at pictures; 
and they like to please adults by “keeping inside the lines.” 
Picture books with fine illustrations should be bought for 
children—but not to draw on! Children will love presents 
of inviting art materials even more than coloring books, 
because they can do things with them. When a child shares 
his creative experiences with an accepting and understand- 
ing parent wonderful things happen. The genuine satisfac- 
tion and the security which grows out of this relationship 
are far more valuable than the pleasure which a child may 
get from a coloring book. 

Personality develops in healthier ways if children are 
encouraged to find their own answers in art as well as in 
other aspects of living. Teachers do not really teach children 
art ; rather they help children to find creativity within them- 
selves. This is not as easy as laying down rules, giving 
directions and expecting conformity; but, more important, 
it makes for self-confidence and independence, qualities vital 
for happiness and progress. 4 
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An Ad An Ad 100 


a day in the life of Macy's advertising department 


ODAY is Thursday. It could be any Thursday in April, as) Ss 

June“or November. Actually it’s Thursday, December 
8, . . . a busy day in one of the busiest creative factories, 
by MORRIS L. ROSENBLUM Macy’s advertising department. 

Y ‘ Over 100 pages of advertising will pass through our 
hands today. Each page has at least 3 items or groups of 
items .. . a total of 300 items in all. That means there are 
300 items requiring personal attention . . . 300 items, each 


Creative Advertising Manager, Macy’s, N. Y. 


Morris Rosenblum is responsible for creating 


the aggressive advertising which helps R. H. with its own set of copy, layout, art work, buyer’s comments, : 
Macy’s Manhattan store maintain its position as merchandise problems. And .. . we see these 300 items only 
the largest merchandiser in America. This once: one proof, one look, one set of corrections ... a ; 
Dir prayer and then off to the newspaper. 
ouse ublishner, I), a ing-size volume 
“ Fighting the clock and the calendar is our constant 
which picks the brains of the best people in the ‘ 
field. It is available thru Design’s Book Service. concern, Creativity we take for granted. We think fast, act “sf 
and is reviewed in this issue. fast, and constantly hope that we don’t have to second guess. 
We rarely have the luxury of trying an ad another way. gi 
When we do have to second guess (and for many reasons oe 
9? 
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SPORTS... WLUSTRATED 


we often do) we turn on a dime and prepare what ts practic- 
ally a new page... or two or three or even five pages . . . 
on a day’s notice. Because it is a retail business, this situ: 
ation arises constantly. 


Mathematically, we can turn out our volume of pages, 
but that isn’t all we do. We pre-plan campaigns and handle 
all other forms of graphic material from TV commercials to 
labels. Our organization consists of 12 copywriters, 12 lay- 
out people, an executive organization, a complete photo 
studio, a staff of retouchers and artists, and a production 
department. 


Pre-Planned Layouts 


How do you go about creating good selling advertising 
on this basis ? It’s quite obvious it can’t be done haphazardly. 
The advertising must be carefully planned and well 
organized . . . and still manage to look spontaneous and con- 
temporary. Many of our ads must, of necessity, have an 
established format. Pre-planned merchandise layouts save 
time and also give the younger designers and writers a di- 
rection in which to work. Over and above the individual 
formats, we have evolved a philosophy about Macy’s adver- 
tising . . . a sort of all-encompassing tent. It constantly re- 
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the 
strongest 


The big store’s approach for 
newspaper advertising is simple, 
bold and direct. Reading copy 

is minimized, art work predominant. 


minds us that we are the largest store in the world and we 
must look like the largest. It reminds us that we deal with 
a mass market whose interests are varied, so our copy 
and art must reflect the interests of a mass market. How- 
ever, it doesn’t mean talking down to or up to them, but 
talking at them. 


How do we achieve this in graphic format? 


1. By keeping every ad simple and direct in the way 
a good poster is simple and direct. 


bo 


By using photography wherever possible. Where 
photography is not possible, because merchandise 
is not available or can’t be photographed, we try 
to simulate photography. There are exceptions, of 
course . rare cases where we feel that, as an 
accent, a line drawing or loose wash or cartoon is 
more effective. 


3. By retaining a classic type face, rather than a con- 
temporary or fashionable one, as our predominat- 
ing type... in our case, Caslon. This helps main- 
tain the feeling of stability. 
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A Day with an Advertising Department 

Let’s look in on the advertising department at Macy's 
this Thursday. We'll start in the photo studio, They began 
early this Thursday morning, mixing chemicals and develop- 
ing last night’s exposed negatives. (Six photographers 
shooting all day expose a lot of film.) The photographers 
are backed up by a complete staff of stylists, prop men, dark 
room, technicians and clerical help ... about 16 or 17 in all. 
We need them, because there’s no quota on the number of 
photographs a day. What has to be done gets done, fast and 
well. One studio may be shooting a room setting, another 
a group of European fashions for a publicity release, an- 
other a set-up involving 150 toys. It doesn’t matter whether 
it’s black-and-white or color, a single shot or a complicated 
montage ... we do them all. Every piece of merchandise is 
checked in to the studio very carefully, every prop is checked 
in, every item is carefully watched and returned. Down- 
stairs, in the art department, 6 tu 10 retouchers (depending 
on the day’s volume) are busy completing the job. They 
work carefully to the layout and with the layout artist. 

It’s still Thursday, still early in the day. Let’s watch 
the rest of our organization. As | have said, 100 or so pages 
of advertising will pass through our hands today. Right now, 
the copywriters and layout artists are finishing copy and 
layouts for next Friday’s and Saturday’s ads. By Friday 
night, before they leave, they must complete all Sunday 
layouts for the following week. This may be as many as 
40 or 50 pages. 

At about 2:30 of the same Thursday, we look at the 
first of the proofs about 40 to 50 pages in various 
stages of completion. \WWe take our last look at Friday and 
Saturday pages (this Friday and this Saturday) and our 
first look at all the ads that will appear in Sunday’s papers. 
We. study them carefully for policy decisions, for mer- 
chandise information, price corrections, details of engraving 
and typography. How often we would like to move a head- 
line up a pica or over a pica .. . but then we think of the 
clock and we don’t change anything unless it’s absolutely 
necessary. Because, as I’ve said . . . one look, one proof, one 
set of corrections . . . and away they go. 

Parenthetically, the newspapers do an amazing job of 
typography and engraving for us. About 95% of our type 
is set at the newspapers and they make all our engravings. 

All our ads are O.K.’d by our Bureau of Standards for 
merchandise facts, by our Comparison Office for price and 
policy, by buyers and merchandise vice presidents for mer- 
chandise information. True they have looked these things 
over in the pre-planning stage and on their schedules. But 
this proof is the one time they get a chance to check all the 
details and facts. The advertising managers, art directors, 
copywriters . . . everybody looks at these proofs. The pro- 
duction department gets the last look. They collate all the 
information from all these sources. The confirm the cor-~ 
rections and send them off to the newspapers. The next time 
we see them, they’re in print. 

However, before the ads go off, we sometimes find 
that headlines were badly written or the concept of the 
ad was wrong, merchandise errors were made or manu- 
facturers can’t deliver merchandise. There are so many, 
many reasons why ads have to be redesigned on Thursday 
or Friday for that Sunday’s papers .. . and we take this in 
stride, too. 


Planning Ahead 
It’s still Thursday and sometime today, usually in the 


afternoon, our executive group will have three or four long- 
range planning meetings. At these meetings we'll start anti- 
cipating the demands of a new season, a new fashion, or a 
new special purchase. \We may find, for example, that an 
item in yesterday’s paper sold very well and we suddenly 
decide to repeat that item in another paper tomorrow. This, 
too, we take in stride. 


All the while this operation is going on, our sched- 
uling department is preparing a brand new schedule for the 
week after next. This is a world all its own. Newspapers, 
markets, dollars and cents, merchandise problems have to 
be planned and carefully plotted by paper and by day. Then 
when this schedule is completed and sent out to thg organiz- 
ation, the whole cycle starts all over again. 2 


The Excitement of Retail Promotion 
How do I fit into this picture? Actually | am_ the 
catalyst that gets things going. I see almost every ad at 
some stage or other. [ help plan promotions. I create the 
formats. I sit in with the merchants and help them interpret 
their merchandise situations in terms of good solid promo- 
tional events. | watch to make sure all our advertising ts 
within the policy, scope and philosophy of Macy’s. And, 
perhaps the greatest fun of all I help train young people. 
Now this, | am sure, sounds very hectic and it is hectic. 
Sut it’s also exciting exciting in the sense that what 
you do today is in the papers tomorrow. You walk down on 
the selling floor and watch the people flock in and hear the 
cash registers ringing. Suddenly you realize that the ad 
you've designed, the pictures you've drawn, the words you 
have written, all put together look good to you and the 
continued on page 38 


a sheepskin 
doesn't make a sheep 


They may all look alike no their caps and gowns 
epskin in hand. But under the academix garb 
are different people with very different futur 

lo one girl, her B.A. is only t 


That's Macy's. A store ao big we have something 
(although, clearly, not the same thing) for every 
hedy. A store with « philosophy. It may not make 


the library shelves but we beliewe m it: Macy's 


Macy's knows this because frankly. you dent bet veer 
act to be the biggest store in the world unless fishes tha 
you realize that people are mdividuals 


has only one customer you. Maybe that's 


why we have more customers than anybody cle 


Macy's 


ITS SMART TO BE THRIFTY 


art hw ues. im the 

graph, 6 cashmere sweaters, and an earnest in ers were in i7 foreign lands. picking up be 

terest im modern poetry are 40 different people gains for you of showing s manufacturer how t 
at's why it’s such a jov to shop at Marcy's f way you like it 


* Macy 6°, cash policy on pricing its goods: We endeavor, with reesenable exceptions which mchude goods price-controlied by the menutecturer seve sur customer: leest 6°. fer 
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career of her family. Another graduate starts + 
teaching in September. And one girl graduate is Nhat do vou we Wedgwoax!t and Spode pat ae 
me girl at all. .but « grandmother. hack at col terns the Strauses were importing Uefore the 7 ‘ 
lege after vears of ramming a fair mined up with the Macys ‘and that er 
eats ago and plast«s so new they re pust off 
drawing boards. And about everything in 
earthenware " porcelain me 
What du we mean 
Well _ im the next couple of weeks Because the worlds var market your Mar = 
ull read a lot of about thes year's het, too Macy's promeered buying offices m 
raduates, filled with words like “esverage” and egn countnes Every day a staff of 1.4) shopping 
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THE BASICS IN MOSAICS: 
continued from page 28 


face is important, tesserae will have to be chosen of uni- 
form thickness. However, a slightly uneven surface reflects 
light beautifully. The gemlike qualities of Italian or Byzan- 
tine tesserae can create a texturally interesting, if uneven, 
surface. The unevenness will be so slight it will not affect 
even a table top. 

Most tesserae come glued face down to foot-square 
sheets of paper. Soak the sheets in warm water for a few 
minutes; detergent may be added if you desire. Peel the 
pieces from the paper and dry them in a towel. 

Prepare the backing or base for the mosaic piece. Cover 
all wood, brass or wrought-iron rims with masking tape 
to protect them trom the adhesive and cement. Then plug 
all spaces where cement might run out with plastic wood 
or masking tape. Clean the surface, and if it is of wood, 
masonite or other porous substance, apply a brush coat 
of shellac. When the shellac is dry, draw the design di- 
rectly onto the surface. 

lf the design calls for cut and shaped tesserae, some 
can be done before starting to lay the adhesive, or the de- 
sign may be such that you will have to cut as you fill in 
the pieces. 

The next step is adhering the tesserae. Squeeze a small 
amount of mosaic adhesive, from the 2-ounce or 5-ounce 
tubes, over as much area as you can cover with tesserae 
in twenty minutes. Place the tesserae, beveled side down, 
directly into the adhesive. Generally, if the design is a 
sunburst, start on the outside edges of the mosaic; if there 
are specific design areas, lay these before filling in the 
hackground. Continue squeezing adhesive over a small 
area, then laying the tesserae, until all the tesserae are in 
place. If you want to change the pieces in some places, 
pour a2 small amount of lighter fluid between the tesserae 
and with a small screw driver or similar tool pry up the 
ones you want to change. Rework by regluing. 

lf any of the adhesive gets onto your hands you can 
remove it with lighter fluid, acetone or benzine. 

Let the adhesive dry at least 48 hours, or until the 
tesserae are firmly embedded and immovable. It will then 
be ready for cement. 


Indirect method of applying tesserae 

In the indirect method, the tesserae are first mounted, face 
down, onto a sheet of kraft paper, and placed on the backing 
after the cement. 

Soak the sheets of tesserae as in the direct method, 
remove them from the paper, and dry. Prepare the back- 
ing or base as given in the direct method. 

Place a sheet of kraft paper onto the surface you are 
covering, trace an outline around the edge, then cut out 
around it. Sketch your design onto the paper, remember- 
ing that it will bé in reverse, for the pieces are placed on 
it face down. 

Using Duco or some other household-type cement, 
preferably water soluble, fill in the tesserae face down onto 
the paper, following your design. 3 

Apply mosaic adhesive to the entire surface of the 
backing. Let it stand 4 to 7 minutes, until it becomes tacky. 
Mix the cement as instructed earlier. Pour the cement onto 
the surface and spread lightly with your hand, being care- 
ful to keep your hand from tquching the adhesive. 

Lift the paper holding the tesserae and place on top 
of the cement. You may need help with this. Or you can 
place a piece of cardboard on top of the tesserae, turn over 


so the paper side is up, then center the cardboard over the 
continued on page 38 
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SUMMER ART VAGABONDS: 
continued from page 17 


third day: North to Gill, on the border, for a visit with 
the Robert Darr Werts. Bob Wert is familiar to Design 
readers as one of the country’s most talented exponents of 
early-Americana motif on textiles, and his  studio-barn- 
workshop-home combination is a fine testimony to how 
much a man can recreate out of old materials. Up here, 
the Werts have an unparalleled view from their windows 
of Massachusetts’ rolling foothills and the mountains of 
nearby Vermont and New Hampshire. Finally, the night’s 
landfall at the Colonial Inn in Concord, Mass. Here is 
New England about as authentic as you can get it. Five 
minutes down the road is the Old North Bridge where 
a British soldier’s itchy trigger finger fired “the shot heard 
‘round the world”. Concord’s common is handsomely lined 
with centuries-old examples of colonial architecture and 
flanked on one side by an ancient graveyard whose head- 
stones are enscribed with the most pointed messages about 
its inhabitants. Don’t look for excitement in Concord after 
nightfall; not even ghosts are abroad on its streets. You'll 
probably spend your evening at the Colonial Inn, a delight 
of haphazard planning, with rooms whose floors have settled 
so far they could be used as a motorcycle velodrome. The 
original building was already ancient when Paul Revere 
galloped down the highway outside. This is an occasional 
weekend headquarters for students from Harvard and 
Wellesley. 


fourth day: Into the Antique Belt, where the roadside 
shops are thick as Massachusetts molasses, and where the 
normally friendly Yankees keep a wary eve on tourists 
who paw through their moldering merchandise. 


fifth day: Two hours drive over to Plymouth, with its 
historic landmarks, oldest streets dating back to the 1600's 
and the warm hospitality of the Hobshole House Inn, The 
Inn specializes in the mouth-watering specialties of true 
New England cooking and its homebaked pies stand up a 
good four inches on the plate. Down the road a piece is 
the Pilgrim Hotel, now boarded shut by the police and 
condemned to stand starkly towering over the bay. Inside, 
the tables are still littered with the remains of a banquet 
meal which was apparently left in mid-course when its 
inhabitants were hastily vacated. On a windy day a bat- 
tered grand piano echoes through the roccoco halls and 
crumbling tapestries line the walls. We were unable to 
learn why the building stopped living in mid-breath, but 
it remains, a masterpiece of ruin, facing one of the coun- 
try’s most excellent (if frigid) bathing areas. 


sixth day: Down along Cape Cod, through the disappoint- 
ing commercialism of New Bedford—once the country’s 
whaling center, but now apparently quite devoid of any- 
thing smacking of; “Moby Dick”. Then onward through 
Newport, Rhode Island, across the ferry to not far-distant 
Connecticut with a final stopover in Old Saybrook, site of 
two sketchable lighthouses, and just a half-hour from Mystic 
with its wonderful Revolutionary era sailing boats and 
museum. Just a week from the start, our still-delighted 
crew completed the circle and was back at home base. 

The lessons learned on this exploratory trip can be 
summed up briefly: plan ahead, make advance reservations, 
take it easy, carry little, stay clear of roadside antique shops, 
and do all the painting you've always promised yourself 
you would do one day. 4 
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g. alan turner photos 


the tantalizing problem of creating package designs for supermarkets 


Nor long ago in a conference room of one of 
the big food companies a group of sales executives sat 
down to watch a movie. By ordinary standards it was 
about as dull a movie as was ever thrown on the screen. 
But for its entire 35-minute duration the executives watched 
in rapt attention, taking notes and commenting to each 
other as the action unfolded. 

The “action” consisted of a parade of ordinary house- 
wives pushing shopping carts down supermarket aisles. 
Most of them would glance in the general direction of the 
camera, and occasionally one would reach up for some- 
thing just out of camera range, take it down and put it 
in the cart. 

As a matter of fact, you may have been one of the 
performers in this movie. It was taken by a hidden camera 
from behind a test shelf of a major supermarket. Its pur- 
pose was to discover and record some important facts about 
how average housewives reacted to the design of a certain 
box of cereal that was stacked on a shelf next to half a 
dozen of its major competitors; how their eyes traveled 
when they first noticed the shelf, how long they looked 
at the shelf, which boxes seemed to attract their attention 
for the greatest length of time, and of course which box 
they finally picked out and put in the cart. 

The men in this audience were all experts in the rela- 
tively new and fast-developing science which, for want of 
a better term, might be called “the art of boxmanship.” 

It is an art with a single purpose: to get you to reach 
up and take down a. given package froni a store shelf. 

What the practitioners of this art have learned about 
you covers many pages of carefully developed reports. For 
instance : 

The average housewife is put into a kind of 
trance by the display on a supermarket counter. 
The vast assortment of package colors and shapes 
(in some supermarkets there are as many as 15,000 
different items) in effect hypnotizes her ; often she 
makes her choice as much out of impulse as out of 
logic. 

She spends just about eight seconds looking 
over a shelf of products—and she makes up her 
mind on a given product in one-fifteenth of a 
second. 

A large percentage of women can't see the indi- 
vidual packages clearly. This is because of the 
so-called “vanity factor’—40 per cent of them 
should be wearing glasse, but they don’t wear 
them in public. 

To you these may be interesting but fairly useless facts. 
To the people who want you to buy their products, infor- 
mation like this is of fundamental importance. For in the 
past dozen years the package a product comes in has taken 
on an importance that in some cases equals the importance 
of the quality of the product itself. 

This is because the salesman who used to stand behind 
the counter to help you make up your mind is no longer 
around. Since World War II self-service has taken over. 
It started with the food supermarkets. Now you do-it- 
yourself most of the time when you shop for drugs, for 
hardware, even for appliances. 

please turn to page 38 
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THE SILENT SELL: 
continued from page 32 


In 1940, for instance, there was one clerk for every 
$7,000 worth of food bought in the U. S. Today the 
national average is only one for every $29,,000 worth (and 
as low as one per $50,000 in some of the big supermarkets ). 
Often customers outnumber clerks 20 to 1. All this throws 
a heavy burden on the package; it’s got to sell tself to 
you. But before it can do that, the people who design it 
have to know all about you. 

That’s the reason for elaborate psychological studies 
of your color preferences. (You rarely see brown on a 
food package; green and blue carry much pleasanter food 
connotations to the average housewife. For some as yet 
unexplained. reason, different parts’ of the country seem 
to favor different colors—beige on the East Coast, cedar 
in the Southwest. ) 


Dozens of brands fighting for attention; which will 
Mrs. America buy? Package design, still an infant in- 
fluences the purchasing habits of 170 million people 
with $40 billion to spend. 


It’s the reason the trademarks on most packages have 
become considerably larger in recent years. (That old 
vanity factor again—a woman won’t buy what she can't 
read. Many packages today are first tested through a 
“poor vision’”’ camera, one with a special lens that repro- 
duces the average blur of a typically nearsighted woman. ) 

It’s the reason for the growing use of the dual-purpose 
container. (A box for a set of herb jars folds into an 
herb shelf. A carrier for two quarts of milk becomes a toy 
barn. A breakfast cereal has a slate on the back. A set of 
golf balls comes in a metal tray that doubles as an ashtray. ) 

For the designer, all these factors are vital information. 
The neophyte who plans on entering this phase of indus- 
trial designing could spend a great deal of time profitably 
by observing what goes on all around him when he enters 
any store offering packaged consumer goods. This 1s home- 
work on the scene. It is a vital part of his preliminary 
training. 4 
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BASICS IN MOSAICS: 
surface but not on the base itself. Slide out the cardboard, 
letting the tesserae fit into the cement inside the rim or 
edging. 

Push the sheet around until it, and the tesserae, fit 
exactly into the frame. Press down into the cement and 
smooth the paper until it is level. Run a rolling pin vigor- 
ously over the paper, oozing out over the rim any excess 
cement. This will help push the Duco cement out between 
the tesserae and facilitate the peeling of the paper from them. 

Wet the top of the paper with a sponge or damp cloth. 
Peel off the paper in strips. If it sticks to the tesserae and 
does not come off easily, redampen. 

Run a rolling pin over the top of the tesserae to level 
them. If any pieces seem out of place, pull out and put 
back in a better position. \When the pieces are in place 
as you want them, and the top is as smooth as possible, 
wipe it off with a damp cloth. 

When the cement is partially dry, remove any bits of 
paper or dried Duco cement from between the tesserae with 
a toothpick. Fill in any holes made by the toothpick with 
cement. Let the top dry 12 to 20 hours. 

Pour water over the top surface, scrub with copper 
scouring pads until clean, then dry it. Apply a coat of 
silicone polish and rub to give a finished look to the cement 
between the tesserae. 4 


continued from page 36 


LISTENING TO ART: 
education, for a finer end attainment. 

In addition to this concern for literature, we also 
worked with films as a springboard to art. The children 
saw Norman McClean’s abstraction film, Begone Dull Care, 
and afterwards made non-objective designs with chalk on 
wet paper. A trip to a neighborhood movie house where 
Moby Dick was the feature, proved exceedingly interesting. 
The following art session produced some excellent sketches 
in the tempera medium, largely on whaling ships, seascapes 
and individual characterization. 

One day, our class took a long walk around the college 
campus, then we encouraged them to paint from memory 
anything that had caught their imagination during the walk. 
By bringing freshness to the means of obtaining themes and 
by subjecting our students to intimate contact with their 
local environment, the end results turned out much more 
interesting and this was reflected in their work. 

There is so diversified a realm existing into which 
the intelligent art educator can lead his young students that 
it is surprising we do not exploit it more fully. Quality 
literature, motion pictures, field trips and informal excur- 
sions, listening to music (1.e., selections like: Peter and The 
WVolf, La Mer, et al)—all these are wonderful means to 
inspire creative self-expression rather than prosaic imitation. 

The results of our experiment have been highly re- 
warding. It was not simply that the final exhibition of 
student work at the term’s end was superior to what one 
would expect of young people; more important, it was a 
sensible means for introducing to these youngsters of six-to- 
thirteen the first understanding that there are whole new 
worlds of self-expression to be explored. When they 
progress through higher education now, they will have 
already met the better things in the arts as companions and 
friends. This, | believe is the great gain from the experi- 
ment—an enlarging of their individual horizons through 
the free interplay of literature and art. All the arts thus 
hecome a unified entity to be enjoyed equally in the years 
to come. 4 


continued from page I! 
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AN AD IS AN AD IS 100: 
continued from page 35 


customers too! You realize that what you are doing is not 
designing advertising but selling. The customers believe 
you. They trust you . . . they come in and buy, or even 
phone or write. That’s our kind of satisfaction. 

A great difference between our sort of advertising 
and national advertising is that we in department stores are 
not only the creative staff, but we’re also our own clients. 
We are concerned about each promotion because it repre- 
sents us as well as the buyers, department managers, and 
merchandise vice presidents. It is a strange phenomenon 
indeed that we are not only advertising agency or service 
department but our own clients as well. 

And while this Thursday at Macy’s may sound hectic, 
I’m sure it’s no more hectic, no more interesting than your 
business. Just different. A 


80 COPIES IN COLOR: 
continued from page 24 


anything. His only previous contact with art was 
doodling, but there was a fresh, naive charm to his 
little churchmouse skipping around a maypole. 

Of all the young editors on hand, only Marian 
Stuppe had art experience. Marian was a natural 
selection to translate the cover design onto the silk 
screen medium. Mr. Jay showed Marian how to cut 
stenciling film with a swivel knife, thus creating each 
of the stencils which would carry a separate color. 

In a short time the master designs were com- 
pleted. “O. K. Now, go back to the church and get 
busy,” Jarmakowitz told them. 

Henry Ford would have been proud of the way 
these young people set up an assembly line when 
printing time rolled around. One handled the squee- 
gee, another fed the sheets of paper, and the remain- 
ing trio stacked and folded covers. The work turned 
out well; of the eighty-five copies, only three had to 
be discarded. For an outlay of a couple of dollars, 
The Chirchmouse had its color cover and five new 
silk screen enthusiasts were born. 4 


SCRATCHBOARD: 
continued from page 25 


Although art for reproduction usually is done in black india 
ink, the procedure may be as easily handled in colored ink, 
tempera or dyes. The chalky surface does not freely absorb 
the medium, holding it as a surface coating. For multi- 
color effects, scratch through a ground color of black, then 
brush different hues of ink onto separate sections of the 
scraped surface. Abstract color washes may also be inter- 
mixed and overdecorating then done by scratching through 
the dried colors to leave new white lines. 

Recommended scratch tools: engraver’s awl, Xacto 
knife, compass needle, pins, stylus. For special effects try 
light use of sandpaper or steel wool. An unusual medium; 
try it and you'll be delighted at its ease of handling. 4 


craft 
of Old- Master 
drawings 


by James Watrous 


1 A handsome book showing the techniques of 
| drawing and the preparation of media, THE 
CRAFT OF OLD-MASTER DRAWINGS is both a 
historical work and a useful manual for con- 
temporary artists. 

As a collection of master drawings, this book is 
worthy of the art lover’s library; as a technical 
study, it is an indispensable aid to the art student 
and practicing artist. 


Trade edition 
Special Student edition 


$10.00 
6.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN PRESS 


450 Sterling Court 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


200 vards to beach 

Hotel rooms and studio-type 
kitchenettes — TV available 

Private garden patio ; 

Air foam beds — dressing closets 


Complimentary Continental Breakfast 
Near all sports and activities 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE AND RATES 


Cides 


Fou a uw 
FORT LAUDERDALE 


Optional air-conditioning — central heat 
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Cancer can’t strike me, 
I’m hiding. 


What I don’t know 
wont hurt me. 


Cancer? 


Lots of people die of it, 
I know... but the 
American Cancer Society 
says a great many deaths 
from cancer are NEEDLESS 
deaths. That’s why I do 
what they tell me. I have 
an annual medical 
checkup however well 

I feel. I know the seven 
danger signals. And 
when I want sound 
information, I get it from 
my Unit of the 


AMEPRICAN 
GCANCER 
SOCIETY 


“JUGGLER”’ by THELMA FRAZIER WINTER 


QUARTETTE IN ENAMELS 


same motif, multiple uses—smart merchandising 


P LANNING to sell your enamels on the competitive market? Do as the 
professionals do—create a line of merchandise, with every piece keyed to the 
same basic motif. It builds recognition and stimulates multiple sales. Potential 
customers who like an ashtray design will find the prospect of including a 
similarly decorated cigarette box, framed picture, bowl or inlaid lighter well 
nigh irresistable. The same master sketch or stencil is put to extra duty, saving 
the enamelist time, which allows a more competitive price. Always think in 
terms of a complete line. Above merchandise is the work of Thelma Frazier 
Winter, is known as: “The Juggler.” 4 


We cannot guarantee the availability of back issues of Design. | 
Our printing is in limited editions. To avoid disappointment, 
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ENAMELING ON PRECIOUS METALS: 
continued from page 8 


Enameling on gold 

Gold alloys are handled about the same 
as silver. Very seldom will the user 
have the problem of enameling pure 
gold (24 Karat). The usual composi- 
tions range between 10 and 14 Karat, 
the balance is copper and other metals. 
In all cases, a good annealing is help- 
ful. Then the piece is cleaned as 
above described. First coating, or un- 
der-glazing with flux or glaze is not 
necessary because all enamels work 
quite well applied directly to the metal. 
If a very low karat gold is used, then 
a first coating of flux is helpful. This 
also applies to white gold compositions, 
if you are working with gold electro 
plate and rolled plate or gold-filled, 
annealing is not customary. Cleaning 
is the same as for gold alloys. In the 
case of rolled plate or gold-filled pieces, 
specification should be made that the 
pieces should be suitable for hard or 
porcelain enameling. 


Silver plating on copper and alloys 
Unless one understands the intricacies 
of plating it is well to have this done 
by an experienced plater. All plated 
metal does not enamel satisfactorily. 
Two solutions are used,—first a sil- 
ver strike and then a silver plate. Both 
solutions are operated at room tem- 
peratures. 


Silver strike: The solution is made 
up of ™% oz. silver cyanide and 9% 
ozs. sodium cyanide for one gallon of 
water. The piece to be plated is made 
the cathode in the solution and a steel 
anode with a small strip of pure silver 
beside it is placed on each side of the 
cathode. The anode should be equal 
in area to the cathode. The piece 
should remain in solution for about 
fifteen seconds. A pressure of 6 volts 
and a current density of 50 amps per 
square foot is used. Care must be taken 
to make the cathode and anode con- 
nections before the work goes into 
solution to eliminate plating by replace- 
ment which gives a non-adherent coat- 
ing. After the piece has been in this 
solution for about fifteen seconds it is 
ready to go into the silver plating solu- 
tion. 


Silver plate: This solution consists 
of 3% ozs. silver cyanide and 6 ozs. 
sodium cyanide for one gallon of water. 
The piece is again made the cathode 
and the anodes are of fine silver and 
should be one-half the size of the work 
in area. Plate for about fifteen minutes 
in this solution, using a pressure of 1 


to 134 volts and current density of 5 
amps per square foot. There should 
be no gassing at the anode. 

Silver ptating on steel: The steel 
should first be thoroughly cleaned to 
remove any grease. This can be done 
in a solution of three ounces trisodium 
phosphate and three ounces sodium 
meta-silicate for one gallon of water. 
This solution can be operated at a 
boiling temperature but it works much 
better if operated electrolytically. This 
can be done by making the piece the 
cathode and using steel anodes. The 
ratio of the anode and cathode size is 
not important in this solution. After 
being cleaned, the piece should be 
rinsed in water and then pickled in 
about 6% suphuric acid solution. This 
removes rust and scale. 

The piece is then put into a copper 
plating solution which consists of three 
ounces of copper cyanide, four and a 
half ounces sodium cyanide and one 
ounce sodium carbonate for one gallon 
of water. In making this solution, dis- 
solve the sodium cyanide first in hot 
water and then add the copper cyanide 
very slowly. The solution should be 
operated at approximately 135° F. 
Make the piece the cathode and use 
pure copper anodes, with a cathode 
ratio 1 to 1. Operate the solution at 
4+ volts and a current density of 25 
amps per square foot. Plate for fifteen 
seconds. 

After the copper flash the piece can 
go into the silver strike and silver plate 
as outlined in the method for silver 
plating gliders metal. 

All pieces, after they have been en- 
ameled, can be electroplated with gold, 
silver, copper, cadmium, nickel or simi- 
lar metals. 4 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 


Send your new address at least 30 days 
before the date of the issue with which it 
is to take effect. Address: DESIGN, 337 S. 
HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO. Send old 
address with the new, enclosing if possible 
your address label. The post office will not 
forward copies. For additional information 
regarding subscription status, write to Lil- 


lie F. Evans, Business Manager. 


LEATHERCRAFT 
Metal Tooling Beadcraft 
* Textile Painting = Shelicraft:' 
* Mosaic Tile 


* Copper Enameling 
... Many more crafts 
Complete supplies; top quality; 
fast dependable service. 


KIT KRAFT * Dept. B12 
12109 Ventura P!., Studio City, Calif. 


ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 


Learn jewelry making; latest enam- 
eling processes and techniques from 
step-by-step illustrated instruc- 
tions. Book lists many new copper 
items, complete supplies, tools & 
equipment. Send for your copy of this — 
valuable reference book today! Rush 25c to: 
THE COPPER SHOP 

A Div. of Immerman & Sons * Dept. 184 

2185 East 14th * Cleveland 15, Ohio 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 AS AMENDED BY 
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Art books at discount? 
let Design’s Book Service 
Dept. do all the bookwork 
for you and you'll receive 
discount prices too! 
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B}OOK REVIEW SECTION 


ART DIRECTING: Art Directors Club 
Hastings House Retail price: $15 
When you want the proven answers in art for reproduction 
and display, look for the professional to guide you. The members 
and contributors to the Art Directors Club of New York have 
compiled this extraordinary volume for just that purpose: to total 
up a practical guide for artists, art directors and designers in the 
many-sided field of visual communication. Six years in the mak- 
ing, containing the behind-the-scenes methods of seventy top 
professionals. 240 large size pages; fully illustrated in color. 
* Subscriber’s price: $13.50 


ART AND CIVILIZATION: Bernard S. Myers 
McGraw-Hill Retail price: $9.50 

One of the world’s leading art historians has rolled back his 
sleeves and produced a tremendous (757 pages) volume that covers 
world painting, sculpture and architecture from prehistoric to 
modern times. There have been other books essaying to compress 
thousands of years between a single cover, but none have equalled 
the Myers undertaking for sheer grandeur of scope or factual 
content. Over 500 photographs in color and monochrome. A one 
book library for the educator, art historian and serious student. 
* Subscriber price: $8.45 


THE ART OF PAINTING: Leonardo da Vinci 
Philisophical Library Retail price: $4.75 
Though only eight of the all time master artist’s paintings 
are still in existence, his influence upon all practicing artsits of 
every age has never been rivalled. Much of this may be traced to 
da Vinci’s skill as a writer and the way he exposed his secrets to 
the scrutiny of the public. A bold explorer in many directions, an 
inventor, prophet, military genius, whatever he saw and felt he 
wrote about. This book is a record of his discoveries and solu- 
tions to art problems—not the vague theoretics, but the artist’s 
facts of life, 224 pages. 
* Subscriber’s price: $3.95 


THE BIBLE AS HISTORY: by Werner Keller 
William Morrow, Publisher Retail price: $5.95 
In these sophisticated times we are apt to read much that is in the 
Bible with a bit of tongue in cheek. Those faraway places, those 
miracles—did they ever really exist, or are they only symbolic tales 
to point a moral? In this important book you will find the answer— 
confirmation of the reality of ancient cities, now unearthed from 
their four thousand year old slumber under the sands. Through 
photograpahs you will trod the actuat streets that felt the passage of 
Jesus and Peter, study scientific documentation of dates, names and 
occurences, be able to study the art and artifacts of biblical times. 
Excellently illustrattd, fascinatingly written. Highly recommended 
to students, educators, the devout and skeptics. 452 pages. 


* Subscriber price: $5.40. 


art books at professional discount 
available to our subscribers only 


Special arrangements have been made with America’s leading 
publishers to obtain for you the latest and standard titles in art 
and educational publishing. As this is a courtesy service, NO 
ORDERS CAN BE ACCEPTED ON A TRIAL BASIS. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


in addition to securing low, discount rates, you can thus simplify 
book ordering and hold bookkeeping to a minimum. Eliminate 
ordering from several sources by forwarding your list of needs to: 
Book Service, Design Magazine, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


HOW TO ORDER: 

Give title, author's name and publisher. Enclose remittance with 
order (check or money order requested). Discount price is indi- 
cated below book review, following ye symbol. If you wish any 
title not reviewed, always enclose retail price and we will remit 
discount difference obtained, when possible. (Payment at iime of 
order is required since we act merely as your representative.) 
Schools and libraries only may request later billing, if on official 
purchase order of your institution. Design will absorb shipping 
costs and book will be sent directly to you from publisher. All 
Canadian and foreign orders must add a nominal charge of 25c 
per book to defray special handling and postage. 


CONCERNING INQUIRIES: 
Always enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope. We will appre- 
ciate your holding such correspondence to actual orders. 


EXPLORING PAPER MACHE: 


WATERCOLOR . . . A CHALLENGE: Leonard Brooks 
Reinhold Publishers Retail price: $12.50 


Being a painter is one thing; being an artist is quite another. 
The technique of watercolor, often mistaken as laying within the 
province of the dilettante, is actually one of the most challenging 
mediums for creative work. Auchor Brooks is neither a dilettante 
nor a neurotic; his paintings are fresh, distinctive examples of how 
watercolor should be handled. Here are the fine points that make 
all the difference, lucidly explained in a lively text and scores of 
black and white and full color illustrations. 160 pages. 

% Subscriber price: $10.95 


MOSAICS: HOBBY AND ART: Edwin Hendrickson 
Hill & Wang Publishers Retail price: $3.50 


Certain to become a classic for the newcomer and teacher 
in mosaic work. The first section presents twelve basic projects 
resulting in usable, decorative objects for the home and office. 
(These include stacking tables, ash trays, book ends, coffee tables, 
wall hangings and lamps.) The second section is a detailed de- 
scription of materials, techniques, sources of supplies and design- 
ing procedures. The third section consists of many illustrated 
examples of the fine art possibilities in this ancient craft. 111 pages. 
% Subscriber price: $3.20 


PAINTING SURF AND SEA: y Harry Ballinger 
Watson-Guptill Publishers Retail price: $8.50 


As the title indicates, this is a working guide book for marine 
painters, devoting itself exclusively to capturing the feel of the 
seascape. It is a simple book, but the skilled artist will find its 
content matter no less invaluable than will the layman. 106 pages 
with nearly a hundred drawings, sketches and reproduced paint- 
ings. 


* Subscriber price: $7.75 


INK DRAWING TECHNIQUES: Henry Pitz 
Watson-Guptill Publishers Retail price: $6.75 


Another in this publisher’s excellent series of technique books, 
written by a longtime illustrator who is a master of the ink bottle. 
Covers brushwork, pens, scratchboard, wash and many other ap- 
proaches. Over 175 illustrated examples by the author and other 
professional illustrators. 144 pages. 

* Subscriber price: $5.95 


1957 INTERNATIONAL POSTER ANNUAL: 
Hastings House, Publishers Retail price: $10.95 


Seventh annual edition of the deluxe volume which is without 
peer in its selection of distinctive poster art. Twenty-seven coun- 
tries have contributed their finest wares in this superbly printed 
showcase. In all, 500 top poster designs reproduced in monochrome 
and full color. 146 large sized pages. 

* Subscriber price: $9.50 


RECENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


COURSE IN BEGINNING WATERCOLOR: by Musaachi, Fluchere & Grainger 
Reinhold Publishers Retail price: $3.50 
Sensibly priced book for the talented beginner who wants to develop a distinc- 


tive style. Full illustrated in monochrome and color. 
(% Subscriber price: $3 


ENAMELING PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE: by Kenneth Bates 
World Publishing Co. Retail price: $3.95 

A nationally known enamelist writes about his specialty with the student- 
beginner always in mind. 125 plates in black & white and full color. A guide- 


book for making enamelware. 
(% Subscriber price: $3.50) 


by Victoria Betts 

Davis Press Retail price: $6.00 
Ideal selection for the art teacher on modest budget. Scores of excitin 

projects which require little more than paper, scissors and paste. Fully illustrated. 


A fountainhead of fresh ideas. 
(% Subscriber price: $5.45) 


HOW TO MAKE SHAPES IN SPACE: . by Toni Hughes 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Retail price: $4.95 

Three-dimensional designs in greeting cards, party decorations, posters, 
favors, etc., using low cost materials. Tools? Scissors, staples, paper punch. 
Recommended for all educational levels. 


(%& Subscriber price: $4 
HOW TO MAKE MOBILES: by John Lynch 
Studio-Crowell Publishers Retail price: $3.00 


The most popular book on this subject published. (Hundreds of our readers 
have already adeed copies.) Filled with steps and ideas for mobile construction. 


Profusely illustrated. 
(% Subscriber price: $2.70) 


MOBILE DESIGN: by John Lynch 
Studio-Crowell Publishers , Retail price: $3.95 

A follow-up on the ane “How To Make Mobiles’, with scores of addi- 
tional, new ideas. 102 plates, showing construction details for some highly 
mobiles. 


ubscriber price: $3.40) 
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, Why grind out reams of extra paperwork—when you can 
a order all your art books from a single source! 


USE DESIGN MAGAZINE’S BOOK SERVICE DEPARTMENT ... 


Only the best titles are selected for review, 
and these are then obtained for you at professional discount rates. 


TEACHERS, craftsmen and librarians have 
learned to depend on our Book Review depart- 
ment for obtaining their needs with a minimum 
of correspondence and often at budget-minded 
savings. When you have a book—or many dif- 
ferent titles—-in mind, Design will be happy to 
secure it for you directly from any recognized 
U.S. publisher. Take advantage of this courtesy 
service; it is available to any Design subscriber. 


On the facing page are some of the most 
recent titles reviewed and recommended by this 
magazine. We choose only the most usable books 
for our audience of educators, artists and crafts 
enthusiasts. No other magazine offers this easy, 
economical service—just one more reason why 
DESIGN has been the creative artist’s choice for 
nearly sixty years. 


for simplicity dnd savings, use 


DESIGN MAGAZINE BOOK SERVICE DEPT. 
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337 S. HIGH ST. COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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elcome to the 
wonderful world of 


art education! 


You are an art teacher. Into your hands 
is entrusted the creative potential 
of tomorrow’s thinkers and builders .. . 
Young students today, soon to set 
a new high for America’s standards in 

good taste and meaningful design. 
Guide this talent wisely from the very 
beginning; encourage freedom of self 
expression and the desire to explore in 
new directions . . . You will find you 
have a partner in this undertaking: 
the “Prang-Man”, who represents the 
manufacturer and distributor of 
proven art materials that help translate 
ideas into colorful reality. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


Art Education's First Friend 
Sandusky, Ohio New York 
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